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Tue assertion of the Tories, that the country has gone over to 
their side, has. received no confirmation as yet from the proceed- 
ings in the Registration Courts. Symptoms of reaction are want- 
ing, where they would certainly appear if they existed. There is 
no rushing of Conservative converts into the presence of the Bar- 
rister—no eager desire to secure the electoral franchise for the re- 
instatement of Peet and WELLIN@TON in Downing Street. The 
contest is, in fact, carried on rather languidly, as if the exertions 
of last year had exhausted the strength of both parties. As far 
as we can judge from the published accounts, we should conclude 
that the Liberals maintained their ground everywhere, and in 
several places are beating the Tories. This remark applies to 
England: in Ireland the Reformers ate reaping the fruits of 
vigour and industry in an almost uninterrupted series of triumphs 
at the Registries. It is now probable that twenty Irish Tory 
Members will be ejected at the next election. If therefore the 
Duke of WeELLineTon and Sir Ropert Peet require better proof 
of the reaction than is to be found in the pot-valiant oratory of 
their retainers, their prospect of a return to power must be 
gloomy. As regards the Whigs, it is important to remember, 
that Liberalism and Whiggism are by no means the same, and 
that the success of the opponents of Toryism does not guarantee 
the continuance of Lord MeLzourne in office if he should persist 
in the policy of last session. 

The loss of Sir Jonn CampBeE tv’s bill for amending the Regis- 
tration clauses of the Reform Act is felt every day. Frivolous 
objections still annoy the bond fide elector, who has no remedy 
against the parties preferring them. The neglect of Overseers 
may still disfranchise whole parishes. Contradictory decisions 
emanate from Courts whose jurisdiction is final. Trustees, not 
receiving rents and profits for their own use, are by some Barris- 
ters allowed to vote in respect of the trust property; by others it 
is decreed that a trustee must be in the actual receipt of the in- 
come in order to entitle him to the franchise. In Middlesex, the 
former doctrine is maintained ; in West Kent, the Barristers give 
opposite decisions. In short, the difficulties which we have so 
often pointed out, and the Attorney-General undertook to re- 
move, and which his measure of last session would in a great 
degree have done away with, are still in full foree. For this we 
have to thank the Peers; who are naturally adverse to any im- 
provement which shall give freer scope to the real opinions of the 
electoral body. 


At Liverpool, Preston, Droitwich, Leeds, and Maldon, the 
Tories of Lauecashire, Worcestershire, Yorkshire, and Essex, have 
been dining and spouting, and lauding themselves and the imma- 
culate House of Peers. The old topics serve their turn. O'Con- 
NELL is still the ** best-abused man” at their parties; and Baron 
Lynpuurst little less than immortal. Prt is evidently no fa- 
vourite, and the Duke is considered passé; but the faction is not 
80 besotted as to suppose that they can dispense with the services 
ef either: so they are not yet left out of the list of toasts. 

The Reformers have had two entertainments—one at Worces- 
ter, the other at Chesterfield. The Tories had proclaimed a 
reaction at Worcester; to which the lie was promptly given by an 
assembly of fifteen hundred good men and true, who took Reform 
of the Lords and Vote by Ballot as their watchwords. The Derby- 
shire Liberals signified their adhesion te Whig-Radicalism, by 
the hearty pliudits with which they greeted the rather Radical 
than Whig speech of their clever and entertaining Member, Mr. 
Gisporne. This speech is by far the best that has been delivered 
at any public dinner since the prorogation of Parliament, except 
that of Mr. Leaver at Taunton; and the copious extracts which 
we make from it in subsequent columns will be well worth a pe- 
tTusal. Mr, Gissornx advocates Mr. Roesuck’s proposal for a 
SUspensiye veto as a mode of Peerage Reform. At the same 
me, he professes io be adverse to any change in the character 
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of that body,—a palpable inconsistency, secing that to deprive it 
of the power of rejecting bills passed by the Commons, is to effect 
an alteration in its character of the greatest importance. Mr. 
GIsBORNE very properly rebukes the Whigs for their “ take-all 
and give-nothing ” doctrine of ‘ mutual concession ;” and warns 
them, that the conduct of the Cornwall Whig Baronet, who re- 
jected “* one of the most talented men in the House of Commons ” 
because he would not abandon his Radical opinions, is precisely 
that which must break up the Liberal party. 


The mercenaries of the Church militant in Ireland have 
had another conflict with the peasantry. There are, of course, 
two ways of telling the story; but both state that a “ re- 
bellion-ruffian,” (as the process-servers of the Exchequer Court 
are familiarly called,) and a body of policemen, were attacked by 
a mob of the peasantry in a parish in Tipperary; that the people 
stoned the policemen, and killed one; that the police fired upon 
the people, killing one and wounding several; and that finally, 
the attempt to serve the writs of rebellion was defeated, the officer 
and his assistant being glad to escape with their lives. It is also 
stated,—and though not confirmed, it is not contradicted in the 
account published by the Tories,—that the Catholic priest: re- 
strained the fury of the mob, and sheltered the policemen in his 
house. 

Increased abhorrence of the Church must be the consequence of 
these murderous proceedings. Men of all creeds and parties 
shrink with horror from the means employed to support the State 
religion in Ireland. ' It matters not whoare the assailants, or who 
have the law on their side. The fact remains, that armed men are 
necessary to collect tithes, and that even they are resisted by the 
peasantry at the risk of life, and with shedding of blood. It is 
indeed a crying sin and shame upon the people of England, that 
they do not join the Catholics in demanding the removal of the 
Establishment. To assert that an institution, reeking with blood 
and supported by rapine, can have any thing to do with religion, 
is impious as well as absurd; and yet Englishmen elect to the 
House of Commons Representatives, who vote for the perpetua- 
tion of this foul stigma on the national character, this curse of 
millions, under the hypocritical pretence that they are maintain- 
ing the Protestant faith and the religion of the Apostles! To 
which of the Apostles can we compare Dr. RypEr, or Marcus 
BERESFORD, or Dean Hawkins—the person on whose behalf the 
foraging expedition in Tipperary was sent forth? Let the 
Orange-Tories say at once, that, for party and political purposes, 
they are resolved to keep up the existing system in Ireland, and 
then they will speak at least like honest barbarians; but let them 
cease to insult the people of Ireland with the pretence that regard 
for the religion of the Gospel is their motive for maintaining the 
Church of Blood. 


The alarm and uneasiness which have prevailed for some time 
in the monied and commercial circles, have not subsided. It is 
generally understood that the harvest will prove to have been 
deficient, especially in Ireland. This must tend to raise the price 
of bread. On the other hand, trade is not so flourishing in the 
manufacturing districts as it was. Half the silk-weavers are 
said to be out of employ ; and there have been some failures in 
Manchester. The New York papers received two days ago, con- 
tain a letter from one of the first American houses in London to 
their correspondents in the United States, advising them of the 
determination of the Bank of England not to discount American 
bills of exchange, and recommending caution in sending out 
orders for the spring trade. The effect of this advice, if acted on, 
will be felt soon in the manufacturing parts of the country. The 
rise in the rate of discounts has a tendency, of course, to lower 
prices, and check trade; and it appears to be operating in that 
way to some extent. All these are symptoms of present and 
coming trouble. Undoubtedly, the commercial reaction will be 
felt less severely because its progress has been foreseen, and is 
gradual; but, looking to the condition of the manufacturing 
masses, it cannot be thought of withqut apprehension. Minis- 
ters, too, should remember that important political events may 
rise out of a commercial crisis. But do Ministers pay any atten= 
tion to the sigus of the times? The Member of the Cabinet who 
ought to be most attentive and alert, is employed in blarneying 
the Limerick electors, instead of watching the state of the Money- 
market in London. 





The Foreign intelligence this wcek is not remarkable for inte- 
rest or importance. " : 
The French Government seems disposed to adjust the quarrel 
with Switzerland in as short a time as possible. The blockade cn 
the Swiss frontier has been discontinued ; and it is now pretended 
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that it was more vigorously enforced than the. instructions of the 
Government warranted.. This, however; can scarcely, be trues; 
for the Ministerial journals.were making it a matterjof triumph) 
over Switzerland, that the “ blocus’’ of her. frontiers should be: 
“ hermétique.” The course which the Swiss Diet will‘take is still 
somewhat uncertain ; but it is not difficult to imagine one which 
will save the national honour, and at the same time give Louis 
Puiwip an excuse for declaring himself satisfied, and renewing 
those amicable relations with Switzerland which his subjects 
have told- him, with sufficient plainness, must not for any long 
period be suspended. 

A change has taken place in the policy of the French Cabinet 
respecting Algiers. It was at first determined not to grant Mar- 
shal CLausex the reinforcement of six thousand troops, which he 
demanded in order to carry on offensive operations against the 
Arabs; but suddenly it has been resolved to send the Duke pg 
Nemours at the head of the reinforcement; and by this time the 
young prince has probably left Paris for Africa. The necessity of 
conciliating the army, and finding employment for part of it in a 
safe country, is supposed to have effected this alteration.in the 
Royal will. Lovis Piri begins to apprehend danger from the 
quarter in which he probably placed his chief reliance for over- 
awing the discontented. 

M. Opi.ton Barror has been delivering an Opposition speech 
to his constituents of the department of Aisne, at Coucy. The 
Government papers are very angry at this kind of display, so un- 
usual in France. 

Louis Puitip has been unwell; but is now entirely recovered. 


It was mentioned in our second edition last week, that news 
had been received of the defeat of Gomez in Andalusia, by Ge- 
neral ALA1x; and such was the positive statement of a Madrid 

per, since repeated by another journal of the same capital. 

ut this good news has not been confirmed: nothing has been 
heard directly from ALA1x himself; and it is asserted that Go- 
MEZ, subsequently to the date of the reported battle, had threat- 
ened Malaga, and levied contributions on its inhabitants. 

M. Latour Mavusourg, the French Ambassador, has arrived 
in Madrid; but he brought with him a M. pre Casss, who has 
been more than once ordered to quit Spain, as a spy and a plot- 
ter. The man is quite notorious; and it is certainly a strange 
breach of decorum in the French Ambassador to allow him to 
form part of his train. It is said that he has again been com- 
manded to quit the Spanish territory, and that M. Mausoure has 
not interfered in his behalf. 


A report of a revolt at Palermo is mentioned by the Gazette de 
France; and the Augsburg Gazette also alludes to some at- 
tempts to create disturbances in Sicily and Calabria, by means of 
age ogee with the forged signature of the Prince of Capua; 


ut the German journalist adds, that they have been unsuc- 
cessful. 


There is some disagreement between Russia and Prussia, re- 
specting the arrangement of the frontier of the two countries. 

he union between the three great Northern Powers is not so 
close as it was formerly. Austria and Prussia are jealous of Rus- 
sian designs upon Turkey; which one of the German newspapers 
advises Russia to abandon, in order to prevent the otherwise in- 
evitable war with Austria. 


The address of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, in 
reply to Lord Gosrorp’s opening speech, was received by a recent 
arrival from New York. The tone of the address is mild, but 
firm. The Assembly will not vote the supplies, nor take any 
other step, until the answer of the Home Government to their 
address of last session shall have been communicated to them, and 
the intentions of Lord Gosrorp more fully explained. They 
intimate, that their objections to the existence of the Legislative 


Council, as a coequal branch of the Government, are as strong as 
ever. 





Che Court. 
Tne King visited Kew on Monday, in company with Lord Francis 
Somerset. The. Marquis Wellesley arrived at the Castle on Monday 
evening, on a visit to his Majesty; and Lord Elphinstone took leave 
of. the King and Queen previously to his departure for India, 

On Wednesday, the King came to town, attended by Sir Herbert 
Taylor, and held a Court, soon after bis arrival, at St. James’s Pa- 
lace. Prince Esterhazy was presented, on his return as Ambassador 
from the Emperor of Austria to this country. Redschid Bey, the 
Turkish Ambassador in the room of Nourri Effendi, was presented by 
Lord Palmerston, and delivered bis credentials to the King. Lord 
Melbourne, Lord John Russell, Lord Minto, Lord Cottenham, and 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, had audiences; and the King returned to 
Windsor in the evening. 

The Court. removed to Brighton yesterday. Considerable altera- 
tions aid improvements in the Palace there, have been for some time in 


— 
he health of the. Princess Augusta.is.nearly reestablished. 





The Metropolis. 

The Court of Common Council met on Tuesday. Mr. Wire asked 
Ljord Mayor, what had been done, respecting the right of the Lord 
or,and, Aldermen to sit as Commissioners of Queen Ann's 
nty? Mr. Copeland replied, that it had been ascertained from the 
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law officers, that their right to sit was und@ubted ; and he was resolved 
to useit withoutdelay. Mry Wire hoped{that the Lord Mayor would 
not only take his,seat, but attend to the due, collection and appropria- 
tion of the revenues. Thhis.also Mt. Copeland. promised faithfully to 
do: itrwas a subject in whieh he took greatiinterest. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of St. James’s parish, Clerkenwell, 
was held on Tuesday evening, at White Conduit House, to organize 
an association against ‘all unjust exactions.” Mr. Wakley was 
called to the chair; and, in the course of some observations on the 
business of the meeting, mentioned, that Lord John Russell had pro- 
mised a satisfactory measure for the settlement of Church-rates. Re- 
solutions were passed for the formation of a Church-rate Abolition 
Society. 

A considerable body of the inhabitants of Bethnal Green formed 
themselves into an Anti-Church-rate Society, on Monday. 

From 1811 to 1835 inclusive, the parish of Marylebone has paid no 
less than 252,846/. in Church-rates : the money borrowed by the parish 
for church purposes during the same period amounts to 170,000J. 

On Monday, two pairs of shoes were seized in the shop of Messrs. 
Engall, Green Street, Kentish Town, for Church-rates. It is expected 
that this will prove the commencement of a Church-rate war in the 
parish of St. Pancras. The Messrs. Engall are Dissenters. 

Ata meeting of the inhabitants of Bishopsgate Ward,on Monday, it 
was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Charles Pearson, to present Alder- 
man Copeland with a service of plate, in testimony of his services and 
impartial conduct as Lord Mayor, and especially his attention to the 
business of the Ward of Bishopsgate. 

The mansion and adjoining premises occupied by Lord Hill at West- 


bourne Green, are said to have been purchased by one of the Railway 
Companies for 20,0002. 


Mr. Ralph Ferguson, of Holloway, and Mr. Martin Simpson, of 
Sloane Street, Chelsea, fought a duel yesterday morning at Wormwood 
Scrubs. The two first shots did no harm, and the seconds interfered 
to effect areconciliation. The attempt was unsuccessful, and the parties 
fired again. Mr. Ferguson was wounded in the right arm; but his 
ball struck Mr. Simpson below the groin, and inflicted a dangerous. 
wound. The quarrel arose from an insult offered by Simpson to Fer- 
guson’s sister, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

At the Marlborough Street Office, on Wednesday, two young men,. 
fashionably dressed, who gave the assumed names of John Smith and 
William Parr, were charged with an indecent assault on two respect 
able women; one of them married, and holding a situation in the 
House of Lords. The prisoners belonged to a party of four, all 
of whom joined in the disgusting conduct; which was only proved 
egainst the two, though another of the gang was said to be all the 
time inthe. Justice-room. The case being clearly made out, Mr. Dyer, 
the Magistrate, fined them each 51. The money was immediately paid 
by Parr; who sported a roll of bank-notes, by way of showing how 
slight the punishment was to him. The reason why they were not 
committed to prison to be tried at the Sessions was, that Mr. Dyerdid 
not wish to put the prosecutors to the disagreeable necessity of appear- 
ing as witnesses in a court of justice. But, as is fairly remarked by 
the Chronicle, if the delinquents had been labourers or mechanics, 
instead of ‘ gentlemen,” the Magistrate would probably have felt no 
such delicacy. Besides, the names of the prosecutors were freely 
given, and as far as they are concerned, the exposure is already com- 
plete. No—the prisoners were “ gentlemen;” that is the reason 
why they escaped the ignominy of the felon’s dock. — 

The Red Rover has been hauled up; and on Tuesday was taken 
into a dock at Limehouse, to be repaired. Her cabins and bows must 
be rebuilt. 

The premises of Williams, Stanbridge, and Co. japanned-ware-manu- 
facturers, in Chiswell Street, were destruyed by a fire which broke 
out about six o’clock on Wednesday evening. The property consumed 
was insuredin the North of England Office for 35001. 

Eleven houses and shops in George Street, Richmond, were burnt 
down on Sunday forenoon: the: fire was first discovered in the house 
of Mr. Pigott, a cabinet-maker. 

An investigation has been made into the origin of the fire at Wood- 
ford Bridge, which we mentioned last week. There seems good reason 
to believe that it was the work of an incendiary; and the conduct of 
Mr. Balls, the owner, who was insured, and who had sent away the 
scholars from the school, as well as some property, several days before 
the fire, is liable to some suspicion. 





The Country. 

Fifteen hundred Liberals of Worcester, principally belonging to the 
working classes, dined at the Guildhall, and in several inns of that town, 
on Monday. The recent display of the operative Conservatives in 
Worcester, and the assertion of the Tories that there had been a reac- 
tion in their favour, stimulated the Liberals to make this demonstration 
of their strength and the firmness of their attachment to Reform. 
Previously to the dinner there was a grand procession, through the prin- 
cipal streets, with banners and music. On tne banners were inscribed 
various mottoes, such as * Vote by Ballot,” “« Reform of the House of 
Lords,” ‘ Purity of Election,” “ Reaction!” Mr. Arrowsmith, a 
mechanic, took the chair. The Liberal Members for the county, Mr. 
Robinson, Member for the town, and Colonel Davies, were among the 
gentlemen of the party. The Chairman delivered a sensible speech, 
from which the following is an extract— 

“< We are assembled to refute and contradict a report which has been circu- 
lated, that a reaction in favour of Toryism has taken place in the city of Wor- 
cester, and especially among the spree Never, Lager did the deep-laid 
stratagems and the determined efforts of any party meet with a more signal de- 
feat, or the falsehood of such a report, so induscriously disseminated, recoil with 
greater force upon the heads of eke originators, than on the present occasions 
and never, probably, was there a period in the annals of political strife among: 
contending partisans .in this city in which the advocates of Reform priscilla 
had so favourable an opportunity of taking up and confronting a challenge whi 
their opponents were never so feebly prepared to support. A reaction: 9 
I thank them for that word! How chen bas that ery resounded from the 
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camp of Toryism, and how: often has it met with a triumphant refutation? 
And now that we are assembled: for the purpose of defending ou:selves against 
the libel which has gone forth, let the weapons of our warfare be not hard words, 
which we have no need of;and can well spare for those who have’ latterly 
in this city too often familiarized themselves with the coarest of the kind from 
the declaimer’s vocabulary ; but let our weapons be hard argument, and in this 
telling ammunition and inflexible evidence we are not wanting. Here, it is 
plain and incontrovertible, and uncontradictory before-us. If 1 am asked to 
produce it, fifteen hundred voices are ready to answer, and in a manner which 
cannot fail to be well understood, and must paralyze the strongest Conservative 
nerve. Here we are fully prepared for the contest whenever an opportunity 
arrives to place us in battle array.” 

Mr. Robinson defended his Parliamentary conduct, amidst: cheers 
and disapprobation. The Liberals of Worcester-are as much puzzled 
as other people to understand what their Member would be at. He 

rofesses great regard for purity of election, and is aware that Colonel 
Davies suffered for want of the Ballot at the last election; but still he 
will not support the Ballot. The gallant Colonel, who smarts under 
the effect of Tory intimidation, promises to vote for the Ballot, should 
he regain his seat for Worcester. 

Mr. Cookes, the Whig Member for the Eastern division of the 
county, delivered himself after this fashion on the subject of Peerage 
Reform— 

The cry was “ Reform the Lords ;” and though he could not see how a re- 
sponsible Chamber could go on with an irresponsible one, yet he could not per- 
ceive how the evil could be remedied. He recommended them to back their 
wishes by petitions, and the Lords must yield. 

Wise man this Mr: Cookes—well qualified to make laws for the go- 
vernment of the empire! He sees legislation at a stand, and yet can- 
not conceive how the obstruction to it is to be removed. The people 
by and by will enlighten his darkness on this point. 





The dinner of the North Derbyshire Reformers at Chesterfield, on 
Wednesday, to their Members, Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Gisborne, was 
enlivened by a capital speech from the latter gentleman. The tone of 
Mr. Cavendish was rather subdued and Whiggish ; but Mr. Gisborne 
grappled with the great question of the day, and did not shrink from 
exhibiting the true state of parties, and pointing out the errors of the 
Whigs. He said that the minority in the country had been able to 
put a negative on the legislative: labours of the majority, by means of 
foreign aid— 

What he meant by foreign aid, was the assistance which was derived from 
sources that were independent of the Representative or Democratic party in the 
country. By means of this aid, the minority were enabled “ to plough with 
our own heifer,” and by doing so, obtain their own ends. He would now just 
see how this minority was composed. In the first place, it included within it 
all those persons connected with institutions which the publie voice had marked 
out for reformation. It also contained those individuals who, from private 
interests, might or might not be affected by Reform, but who act, by a sort of 
esprit de corps, from some undefined apprehension that their interests will be 
injured by the measures which are likely to be brought forward by the Govern- 
ment of the country. The next class of which the minority was composed 
were those persons who hoped to obtain preferment and office from the Tories 
again getting into power.. He must, however, admit that there was an ele- 
ment of an exactly similar natureon the other side of the question. The mino- 
rity contained also all those persons connected with and dependent on the 
hereditary part of the Legislature. He might go to the other grades of which 
this minority was composed; but. he would come down: at once to that class 
which consisted of the disinterested, honest, bigoted Tories. He had reason to 
believe that this class contained very few persons—incredibly few. (Laughter. ) 
He would call upon every man present to analyze the individuals in his neigh- 
bourhood, and he would then ask if he would not come to the same conclusion 
with him? He would ask any gentleman present to answer him this question, 
£¢ Did you ever see'an independent man a Tory, that you did not ask yourself what 
made that man a Tory ?” and when the matter came to be solved; the probability 
was that the circumstance of the man being a Tory could be traced to some 
Church blood. He knew a man in Manchester, who, although a Radical, an 
advocate for Universal Suffrage; Annual Parliaments, and of course, Vote by 
Ballot, and, but that he was now dead, no man would be more loud, he was 
sure, in his denunciations of the House of Lords; yet this man, owing to some 
branch of his family having been connected with the Church, could never allow 
the dignity of the Church to be: lowered, or its temporalities impaired. To 
such an extent did he carry this feeling, that, notwithstanding he was himself 
an Unitarian, he went up and voted in favour of the last Church-rate made in his 
town previous to his death. Now-this wasall the effect of what he called Church 
blood. When he made this digression, he was observing that the honest, bi- 
goted Tories were but few, and were not very prominent ; and the reason that 
they were not prominent was, that they were generally of very limited under- 
Standing. (‘* Hear!” and laughter.) This description of the Tory party 
was that which he believed was generally entertained of it by the country at 
large, viz. that the Tory party were swayed by their own interests rather than 
Reosemations and yet this very Tory party were able, owing to the! means 
which he had already adverted to, to contro) the Legislature of the country; 

The consequence of this state of things was general dissatisfaction. 

hy was it that in this country men lent their best support to law and 
order? Why, but because they believed that the laws were made for 
their advantage— 

But if the present cause for dissatisfaction continued—if the minority were 
still to control the majority, thea would he have his fears for the social edifice ; 
then would he fear that all law and order would be set at nought—the whole 
trampled under foot. Then if men would only act with spirit and energy— 
looking to those who would come after chusma— they were bound to come forward 
and lend « hand to get rid of such a state of things as that which he had de- 
Scribed. And how was this to be done? One man exclaimed “ Create more 
Peers ;” while another demanded that the House of Lords must be reformed. 

With regard to the first, he considered it a most vulgar and clumsy 
expedient— 

He would ask the projector of this proposition, in the first place, whether he 
meant his new Peers to be rich or poor? If they were to be poor Peers, then 
he would say that, before the creation of such persons to the Peerage could be 
thought of, some plan must be adopted by which the avennes to Downing Street 
aud Whitehall could be widened. (Zaughter.) From the nt state of the 
@venues to those places, it would be impossible that these hungry expectants 

t places and pensions could find room to make their way up to the Minister. 
(Continued laughter.) It could not be expected that one hundred individuals | 
it would take at least that. number for the purpose ia questioa—who had been | 
Created Peers of the State, would,live below their fellow Peers, and. the conse- : 
quence was, that in order to sustain their own d would become the ; 





Biert-venal set of men in the country. Why the "Sd frecua would be nothing 





tothem. The Tories would delight in them, because they liked every thing 
venal and corrupt. Well, bui then suppose it was intended that these Peers 
were to be created from moderately rich persons, why, in that case, they must 
maake Peers from persons who had at least 10,0002, for nothing less could fairly 
sustain the expense of a Peer. Well, now, did the proposer of this course ¢on- 
sider well the consequences of taking a million a year out of the rental of the 
country, and locking it up in the House of Lords? Had he considered that by 
giving this ineneaned advantage to the House of Lords, it would become worse 
to manage than it was at present? But after they had made this creation*of 
wealthy Peers, what hold would they have on them? What security or bond 
had they that these Peers would vote in the way that was expected by those 
at whose instance they were created? But even if a bond could be obtained 
from the father, where was the security that they would be able to obtain a bond 
from the son? And then again they were to recollect that the creations 
would not cease with the present batch; it would be a constant system of cre- 
ations; for they might depend upon it that the House of Lords would be always 
behind the People, so that in a short time, such would be the extent the crea+ 
tion of Peers would go to, that in a very short time it would be very hard to 
find a Commoner in the land. 

He would next consider the proposal to Reform the House of Peers 
by making it elective— 

He must at once say that he liked the expedient just as little as the for- 
mer; and he would tell them why. He was a great admirer of the forms of 
the old Constitution. He had a great regard for it. It was not a reverential 
but a reasonable regard. _His regard for the Constitution was something like 
the regard which he had for an old shoe, and much for the same reason, it fitted 
his foot, both went on comfortably together. | Then if the upper leather let-in 
wet he would get it repaired, and if the sole were broken, and allowed the 
stones and gravel to hurt his feet, then he would get it mended. Now he 
hated a new shoe most cordially, and he was sure that he would hate a new 
Constitution worse. Could any one imagine any thing more glaringly income 
plete than a new Constitution, unmellowed by time and unsanctified : by old ase 
sociations? When an American was told that by our Constitution the son of 
king became the ruling Sovereign after the demise of his father, he observed, in 
the manner peculiar to his country—‘‘ Well, I guess that it is pretty partiows 
larly funny.” For the American could not understand why a son who was not 
equally clever with his father should preside over the destinies of a great peoples 
Well, but this remark did not gall him; but it was a reason why he would. not 
intrust too much in the hands of a King. The American’s remarks might, he 
thought, he applied to the House of Lords. He was for giving the Peers great 
dignity and state if it so pleased them to possess it, but very little power. When 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords held a Conference, the Comm 
mons stood uncovered: that, however, did not annoy him. He would, ‘as-wéll 
as he could, recite for them the order of the House of Lords in reference ‘to the 
manner in which the Conference was to be conducted. It was’ something as 
follows: ‘* When all (the Lords) hold a Conferenee with the Commons, they 
(the Commons) shall be then waiting our pleasure. When we have been in- 
formed by our own Usher that the Commons are so waiting, we shall then pro- 
ceed to the Conference-Chamber, not straggling one by one—( Laughter )—but 
in such a manner that the dignity of our House may be maintained... (4 laugh.) 
We shall sit and be covered, und they (the Commons) must stand and be uns 
covered, unless some of them happened to be unstripped. In that case such 
persons may, out of politeness, be allowed a seat out of sight.” (Cheers, and 
roars of laughter.) It did not gall or annoy him to stand uncovered before the 
Lordships, for he had no objection to give them any honour and dignity belong 
ing to them ; but while he did this he would take every opportunity of limit. 
ing their power. 

His plan for limiting their power was.this—he would do away. with 
their positive power by reducing it to a suspensive powere’ The Tories 
could not object to this, for they admitted that a measure’sanctioned by 
the People ought to be passed by the Lords: It‘ wassaid thatthe 
Tories rejected the bills of the Commons because they were passed by 
so small a majority; but that was not correct— 

The argument could not apply to the session before the last,for the Com- 
mons sent up the Irish Church Bill to the Hoase of Lords by a very latge ma~ 
jority, and yet their Lordships threw it out. Then there was the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill. That bill was also sent up to the House of Lérds by an over- 
whelming majority, and still the House of Lords rejected it. These facts did 
not prove that large majorities would induce the House of Lords to pass mea 
sures in which the country had taken a deep interest. There was now a 
struggle for power between the House of Lords and the House.of Commons; and 
he would ask them to say if they ever knew a man who possessed power give it 
up until he was compelled to doso? The best thing then, in his mind, that 
could be done in order to limit the power of the-House of Lords, without at all 
affecting the character of the House, would be to change its present positive 
power into a suspending one. 

But this change, it was said, would have a Democratic tendency. To 
be sure it would— 

But were cot all their acts leading to this same result? If they did not 
wish this principle to thrive, why, let them shut up their national schools—let 
them cease to educate—let cheap publications be destroyed—let the press be 
destroyed ; for all and every one of these matters assisted the march to demo- 
cracy. But why were they afraid of this principle of democracy advancing? 
Let the People be but educated, and they need have no fears on this account. 
Democracy had been on the march in this country ever since the establishment 
of free institutions, and they might depend upon it it was not going to stop 
justnow. Whena person was travelling on the Continent, his attention was 
drawn to a few scattered great works, which they were told ‘ were the acts of a 
paternal Government for a grateful people.” Yet in this country they had far 
greater works, both as to oumber and value, and yet the Government had no- 
thing to do with them. The truth was, that here the People were every thing, 
the Government nothing ; and was it possible to think of keeping down such a 
people as the English by such toasts as ‘* Church and King,” and * Down with 
the Rump?” which latter toast was, he understood, most piously’revived in 
many well-meaning, but wrong-headed families. It was said that no change 
was necessary in respect to the House of Lords, because the House of Commons 
could stop the Supplies. This certainly was a very good measure ‘to affect the 
power of the King, but it was not at all calculated to operate uponsthe: House 
of Lords. The King might appoint a different Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whom the House of Commous would entrust with the finances of the count 
He might also appoint a differeat First Lord of the Treasury from the nob 
lord at the head of that department; but as he would not be able to:paythem 
without the Commons gave him the means, the great probability was that he 
would very wisely submit to the official character. in whom the House of Com- 
mons had reposed confidence. But to stop the Supplies with a view of intimi- 
dating the House of Lords, would fail in its object. Nay, it was the very thiag 
that the Tories wanted. Nothing could be’ more gratifying to them than te 
see Lord Melbourne or Mr. Spring Rice placed in a difficulty by the House of 
Commons refusing to grant the Supplies. It was therefore evident from what 
he had said, that this remedy would be no remedy at all; for it would not be cal- 
culated to produce any effect upon the House of Lords, while it would go'a great 
way in ruining the credit and character of the House of Commons. 
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If he were asked how the change he recommended could be carried, 
he would say by the same means that the Reform Bill was carried— 

They would recollect that at the period of the introduction of the Reform 
Bill the Royal mind was wavering, but the moment it was ascertained that the 

le of this country were bent upon having the great measure of Reform,—a 
et that was ascertained from the demonstrations made at Nottingham, 
Derby, Bristol, and other large towns, where immense masses of the King’s 
subjects assembled, ostensibly for the purpose of petitioning the King, but 
neally to exhibit the physical power which they possessed.—when, he said, 
these demonstrations were made, there was no longer any doubt of the fate of 
the Reform Bill. While these things were taking place in the large towns, a 
mun was made upon the Bank of England. It was at this moment that some 
presumptuous men thought that they could, with the aid of the House of Lords 
and the King, rule this country. He well recollected a renegade Whig who, at 
the moment, exhibited the most monstrous specimen of tergiversation ; and who, 
for his conduct upon that occasion, was now a. Lord somebody. (Loud cries 
ef *‘ Hear, hear!” and “ Lord Ashburton!) He well remembered, he said, 
is individual coming down to the House of Commons, and with the air of 
demi-official authority, moving that the House, under the enirpensianey circum- 
stances in which the country was placed, should adjourn, The Reformers in 
the House of course laughed at this demi-official exhibition, but in the mean 
time the Royal mind was wavering, and this very same personage at length 
said “that he thought the best thing he could do would be to send for his old 
Ministers again.” It was at this time, too, that the greatest possible insult was 
offered to the House of Lords, They were told that unless they consented to 
pass the Reform Bill, a portion of the tag-rag and bob-tail should be sent in 
amongst them, who should not only vote with them, but who should also sit 
with them in the same House, and upon the same seats. Now this was a most 
gross insult upon the House of Lords. In making allusion to this House, he 
must not be supposed as including within his remarks any of those Peers who 
Were connected with the old aristocracy of England. No; he was proud to 
Pong: of them as they deserved—for they were then, as now, identified with 
the People. It was of Pitt’s Lords that he was speaking—of those Lords who 
were made for the purposes of jobbing—of those Irish and Scotch Lords who 
‘were always ready to obey the will of their maker. These were the persons 
who, after all their proud boasting, sneaked out of the House, fearful that the 
threat which had been made would have been put into execution, and thus al- 
Bowed the Reform Bill to be carried. 

The business with the House of Lords was but half done then; 
and, he was sorry to say, another and more important struggle was be- 
hind. When the time came, he should be ready, either as their Repre- 
sentative or as a private individual, to give the popular cause his aid. 
The People must put themselves under able leaders, and must not be 

mish as tothe means they employed. He hada few words to say 
en a subject on which much was said at present—the necessity of union 
among Reformers— 


It was said that concessions ought to be made by one class of Reformers for 
the sake of union. He was in favour of such a course of proceeding ; but then 
Ke must be allowed to say, that, in his opinion, the concessions ought to be 
mutual. ‘They ought not to be concessions such as were demanded by a Whig 


Baronet in Cornwall, who refused to support one of the most talented men in 
the House of Commons, because he declined to give up the whole of his opinions 
and convictions: and this, too, was done at a time when it was most important 
that the Liberal party in the House of Commons should be strengthened, in- 
atead of being weakened by those who were favourable to the principle of Re- 


He would therefore say to Whig and Radical—and he could give this 
advice with perfect disinterestedness, for he hardly knew to which party he be- 
Yonged—make mutual concessions, in order that the union which may take 
place should be permanent. And here he might be allowed to repeat what he 
said at the commencement of the last session, that if the Whigs had not been 
ao selfish, but had divided fairly with the Radicals the labours and honours of 
office, that much would have been effected towards a certain and secure union of 
all parties. 

Mr. Gisborne stated his desire to retire from the representation of 
the oqenty, as his private affairs required his attention, and his health 
was breaking down under the accumulation of public and personal 
labours ; but he would not give way toa Tory. If (and he had heard 
that there were personal objections to himself) the party which now 
threatened him with opposition, would agree not to oppose another 
gentleman of similar principles, he would gladly retire; otherwise, he 
would not leave the Liberals in the lurch, but remain at his post and 
fight their battle as heretofore. 


The quality of Tory eloquence is not improved since we last treated 
our readers with some choice specimens. Our opponents, ‘ greatly 
daring, dine,” and are no doubt “ judicious” in their choice of liquors ; 
but their oratory is still ** flat” and “ stale;” and it would be an “ un- 
profitable” use of our space to occupy much of it with extracts from 
the speeches, which fill scores of columns in the Times and Morning 
Post. Some memoranda, however, of Tory proceedings in the pro- 
vinces, necessarily form a portion of the week’s news; and we pro- 
ceed to cull a few of the more noticeable passages from the speeches 
at the different dinners, which have taken place within a few days, 
with remarks critical and explanatory, as the commentators phrase it. 

There was a grand “ feed” of the North Lancashire Conservative 
Association, at Preston, on the 20th instant, under the presidency of 
that mushroom Peer, Bootle, Lord Ske)mersdale. His Lordship is 
#f opinion that the Catholics are bound to support the Protestant 
Establishment in this country, because, he wisely observes, they can 
never hope to “establish” their own church, and therefore, if the 
existing church were overthrown, there would be no religion in the 
country. It will scarcely be believed, unless we quote chapter and 
verse, that even a Tory Lord could talk such nonsense in the nine- 
teenth century. But here are the Peer’s own words, as reported in 
the Times— 

“ The public were concerned in their church ; and indeed it required no argu- 
ment to show that they were deeply involved in the success of that esta- 
Blishment. No persons were more deeply concerned in the maintenance 

the Established Protestant Church than the Roman Catholics. No 
‘Roman Catholic, however sanguine he might be, could look forward to the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic religion in this country. The question 
en was, whether the Established religion should continue, or whether there 
should be no religion, and the people should be left to the exercise of their own 
\udgment.” 
So that, according to this sage personage, if the people were left to 


the exercise of their own judgment, there would be “no religion” in 
the land! 





Lord Skelmersdale is the father-in-law of Lord Stanley; and an- 
nounced to the diners, that Lord Stanley had perfected his apostacy, 
and gone over, body and soul, to the Tories. 

‘¢ The meeting were no doubt well aware that Lord Stanley was now « con- 
firmed Conservative. His Lordship had joined himself some years ago to a 
party in whose measures he could then concur: circumstances, however, were 
not slow in occurring which rendered it necessary to his honour to make in- 
quiry how he would stand in the opinion of honourable men, if he continued the 
connexion ; and his own upright mind at once told him, that he since he could 
no longer agree to the measures which were proposed by the Government of 
which he was a member, his honour and duty required that he should separate 
himself from the men by whom they were originated; and he left them ac- 
cordingly.” 

A petulant colleague at the Council-board, where his behaviour had 
prepared Lord Althorp for the virulent vulgarity of his Thimblerig 
speech,—the “calamity” of Ireland,—branded with the mark of a de- 
serter from his party and his principles,—we wish the Tory party and 
their leaders joy of Lord Stanley. We hope, however, that the Lan- 
cashire Liberals will at the next election split their votes between Mr. 
Townley and Mr. Patten, and send the renegade Lord to enjoy with the 
Cumberland Baronet the blessings of peaceful obscurity. 

A Mr. Edward Braddyl proposed: the toast of Lord Lyndhurst and 
the House of Peers. ‘ The Duke” seems to be voted an old twaddler 
without pluck, by the more zealous Tories: his name, not unfrequently, 
is passed without notice at these Conservative festivals. Lyndhurst is 
the man for their purposes—the Duke has a great deal to lose ; and the 
horror of civil commotion, which forced him to yield to O’Connell in 
1829, has not probably been diminished with his increasing years. 

The speech of the Reverend Mr. Carus Wilson, Vicar of Preston, 
was rather singular for a parson— 

‘¢ He thought it a matter of very great importance that no difference should 
exist in their opinions relative to the Church. Zhe Church did not consist of 
the clergy, but of the whole body of Christian society ; the people were the 
Church, and the clergy were only the people’s humble servants ; and those who 
hurled a blow against the Church, did so against the interest of the whole mass 
of the people. He was not anxious to say more, but he considered it necessary 
and due to himself to offer some explanation for appearing there that day. If 
he had considered that he attended to celebrate a party field-day, he might have 
hesitated ere he came ; but under no circumstances could he be ashamed of his 
company.” 

Very condescending thisin Mr. Wilson! and very gratifying it must 
have been to Skelmersdale and Company that he was not ashamed to 
be seen among them. The Church, said the divine, consists of the people. 
Very good; but suppose the people say that the Established Church 
is not that which they belong to,—suppose, which is the fact, that 
Catholics and Dissenters together outnumber the professed Churck- 
men among his Majesty’s subjects,—what becomes of the Church? 
where are we to look for its identity with the ‘“ whole mass of the 
people?” 

Mr. Christopher Wilkins was more than usually sublime (he 
spoke late in the evening) in replying to the toast, ‘‘ The Lancas- 
ter Heart of Oak Club.” He commenced his oration in these 
words— 

*¢ My Lord and gentlemen, had I not many weeks ago pledged my word, in 
answer to a pressing invitation, that I would contribute the few rhetorical 
powers that I possess towards the furtherance of the peaceful and constitutional 
objects of this meeting, I should not have been your guest this evening.” 

Wilkins was evidently hired for the evening. When gentlemen get 
deep into their cups, they tolerate, nay, perhaps admire, conceited im- 
pertinence like the following— 

*¢ Love of display always frustrates its own end. The Swiss peasant, whose 
latticed window looks upon Nature’s proudest palaces, and whose image is re~ 
flected by her most splendid mirrors, passes heedlessly the mountain and the 
lake, because custom has stripped them of their majesty. There is no pheno- 
menon so sublime, no eloquence so commanding, that frequency will not de- 
grade, and repetition render monotonous. With a consciousness of this in view, 
you will not wonder that Z tremble lest my garrulity should have become irk- 
some, and the little influence I possessed should have been diminished by its 
frequent exercise.” ‘ 

Pray, Mr. Wilkins, do not be bashful—continue to attend the Tory 
dinners and spout asheretofore. Youreloquence is ‘“‘ commanding ”— 
you are a “phenomenon ;” to be sure you are ‘‘garrulous,” but by no 
means ‘irksome ’—for you make every body laugh. 

“‘ The Operative Association” called forth a speech from a Brum- 
magem operative, ycleped Parker, which, we are assured, “ was distin- 
guished for talent and shrewdness of observation.” Pity that what 
follows is the only specimen of his eloquence that the reporters have 
preserved. Wonderful is the ‘“ talent and shrewdness of observation” 
it displays ! 

“¢ The Established Church was peculiarly the church of the poor man, and 
they were determined to defend it against all aggressors. She was the fairest 
of the fair, the brightest among ten thousand. She had existed for eighteen 
hundred years; and for five hundred of that period was pure and apostolical, 
until a man (I think they called him Austin) came over with so:ne Roman 
hardware, which got mixed among the pure gold. (‘* Hear!” and laughter.) 
This continued for some time, until the people got like cannibals: I don’t know 
whether they ate men or not, but it is a fact that they were very fond of roast- 
ing them.” (‘¢ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 

Austin—who, in the name of Popery, was Austin?” Mr. Parker 
could not mean “ young Austin,” or Mr. John Austin, the learned 
jurisconsult. Possibly he was thinking of St. Augustin. And this 
is the fellow who was brought to Preston to represent the intelligent, 
independent, hard-headed operatives of Birmingham ! 

The day after the Preston dinner, the ‘* Operative Conservative 
Association ” of Liverpool had a feast. This is the fourth or fifth 
exhibition of gormandizing by the Liverpool Tories within the last 
three or four weeks—the Lancashire ‘Tories must have cast-iron 
stomachs. The club in question isa mere collection of Lord Sandon’s 
voters. His Lordship will probably be turned out at the next elec- 
tion, to make room for Mr. James Brancker; but he is struggling 
desperately to keep up his interest: _ In the course of next week, the 
management of the Docks will pass into the hands of the Town- 
Council; and this will cut away a mass of the corrupt influence by 
which he has been hitherto returned. Our readers remember the 
exhortation of the inspired Sir Roger Greisley to the Tories, when 
the Liverpool Dock Bill was in Committee last session—‘ Shall 
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Sandon sit for Liverpool?” The Bill was rejected; and the general 
opinion is, that Sir Roger understood its real merits, and that ‘* Sandon 
must go.” Of course his Lordship was the prime spokesman at the 
Operatives dinner. He told the company that they rejoiced in the 
humility of their lot— 

“« They were free from those feelings and habits of thought which in some 
countries were so prevalent ; they were not actuated by the desire of the French- 
man to pullidown every thing to his own level; they rather rejoiced to see 
something above them—to have some object after which to strain every faculty 
of mind and body to reach. They had that noble ambition which was glad 
to see placed at a proud elevation some preeminent object which they might 
endeavour to attain to, rather than anxious to bring down every thing to the 
dead Jevel at which, after all, a greater part of the community must, in every 
country, by necessity, and by the dispensation of Providence, be placed.” 

This is the mawkish style of the stories which are circulated still in 
some parts of the country, for the instruction of the peasantry—the 
dwellers in towns of every degree would spurn them. Therein the 
parsons are described as pious, the squires as bountiful, and the poor 
contented with their poverty, and as happy in their rags as the day is 
long. Lord Sandon of course revelled in characteristic cant, put forth 
for a party purpose. , 

“¢ He only appealed to their hearts: would they follow the vain theories of the 
day, which would have every man provide for himself the means of religious 
instruction, in order to relieve the rich from the burden of. providing for the 
religious instruction and consolation of the poor—to destroy all those endow- 
ments which the piety of their ancestors had provided, and to leave every man 
to shift for himself? (Cheers, and cries of **No, no!”) They were not la- 
bouring under any excess of the means of religious instruction and consolation 
just now: on the contrary, it was all they could do, with the means at their 
disposal, to keep pace with the constantly-increasing wants of a growing popu- 
lation. How was it that men making a profession of religion evinced a dispo- 
sition to sweep away the endowments which had been set apart for this impor- 
tant purpose, when all the efforts they could make were barely sufficient to 
meet the wants constantly thrown upon their hands? He did not wish to 
enter more largely into this question. He touched, as he had before remarked, 
upon higher and holier feelings than were congenial to the atmosphere, pure 
and temperate as it was, which they were breathing.” 

The class of persons who attended this meeting is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the following extract from the speech of Mr. Holme, the 
same person whom we mentioned last week as figuring at the Liver- 
pool Tradesmen’s Association— 

** He would beg to observe, that the freemen of this town had been grossly 
abused ; but he could never banish from his memory that the freemen of Liver- 
pool had chosen as their Representative a Canning, while the ten- pounders had 
chosen a Ewart. He would ask them to look on this picture and on that; and 
then he believed they would join with bim in the wish which he entertained 
with all his heart and soul, that they should soon have another Member who 
would represent their opinions in the Great Council of the nation.” 

The difference between the two parties in Liverpool is here correctly 
described. The householders are Liberals: the freemen—so notorious 
for their poverty and venality—are those on whom Lord Sandon relies 
for support. 

At Droitwich in East Worcestershire, at Maldon in Essex, and at 
Leeds, the Tories have also had grand dinners. At the two former, 
nothing passed worthy of being recorded even in a newspaper paragraph. 
At Leeds, Sir John Beckett was the “lion,” and harangued his con- 
stituents at great length; but we look in vain through his speech for a 
new fact or an original idea, or an old idea well expressed. Mr. John 
Stuart Wortley prophesied, that by and by the Whigs would go over 
to the Tories, and make common cause against the Radicals. A few 
of them will, we dare say ; and the sooner, perhaps, the better. 

“The present Goverment and their unnatural compact could not long exist 
under such a display of public feeling against them; and very soon they must 
resign ; when he had no doubt that a Government would be formed out of materials 
whole conduct and integrity would be a guarantee to the nation that property 
might rest on a secure and firm basis. And*he would tell them, that whenever 
that change occurred—and it could not be long before it would occur—the Whigs 
would desert and betray their only chief supporters, the Radicals. When the 
Radicals could no longer give them effective support, they would leave them in 
the Jurch, and join the Conservatives.” 

We have now supplied our readers with specimens of the arguments 
which the Tories are employing against the Liberals in the provinces. 
Their tone is generally that of insolence and triumph. They boast 
that at length they have made an impression on the working classes; 
but we feel assured that this is asserted for the purposes of deception. 
The men whom they bribe into their associations will expect the usual 
“compliment” at the next election ; and then it will be seen, that the 
sympathies of the mass of the people have not been excited in favour 
of Toryism. Could the Tories promise the people extended suffrage, 
reduction of taxation, and cheap bread, then indeed they might hope 
to make way among the masses; but as it is, through all their feigned 
condescension, the haughty spirit of aristocracy is transparent. 





Sir Hussey Vivian’s return for Cornwall is said to be secured. He 


ee a pledged majority of voters, giving all the doubtful men to Lord 
iot. 


The following requisition to Sir William Molesworth is in the course 
of signature at Leeds— 

“ We, the undersigned electors of Leeds, admiring in common with the rest 
of our townsmen the unflinching honesty, unswerving consistency, and great 
talents with which, since your entrance into public life, you have advocated the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty—principles for the full application 
of which the people of this land have so long struggled against open enemies 
and pretended friends,—and, moreover, fully convinced that, among the public 
men of the present day, the people of Leeds could find no one more willing or 
more able worthily to represent them than yourself,—request you to become a 
candidate for this borough on a dissolution of Parliament, assuring you that 
the Liberals of Leeds have both the will and the power to carry your election.” 


b me hear from good authority, that out of the 2000 votes boasted of 
y the friends of Lord Eliot, no less than 500 disappear on a scrutiny. 


—Plymouth Journal. 

Captain Berkeley, M.P. for Gloucester, addressed a letter to his 
constituents 
that, should 
the meeting 
the hands of 


previous to his leaving England in the Hercules, stating 
circumstances determine him to remain abroad longer than 
of Parliament, he will take the necessary steps to place in 
the electors the choice of another Representative, as he 





conceives it to be essential not t» deprive the LiLleral inteiest of ous 
vote during the ensuing struggle in Parliament. 

Mr. Edward Davenport, a very clever,but crotchety Whig- Radical, 
has been invited by the Liberals of Warrington to contest the repre- 
sentation of that town with Mr. Ireland Blackburne, the present 
Tory Member. It is said that the Reformers have secured a sufficient 
majority, at the registration which has just been concluded, to returm 
him with ease. Mr. Blackburne had a majority of only 18 votes at 
the last election, 

Mr. Entwistle, the Tory, will probably leave Rochdale open te 
Captain Fenton, the Liberal. 

In Denbighshire, the Reformers have been very active, and hope te 
return “honest John Madocks” in the place of Mr. Wilson Jones, 
and Mr. Myddleton Biddulph for Mr. Bagot on the first opportu- 
nity. Even in Merionethshire, the Liberals are gaining upon Six 
Robert Vaughan’s party. 

The Hertford Reformer says that the Reformers have gained 60 votes 
at the registration for the borough, and have the advantage in mostdis- 
tricts of the county of Hertford. 

It is certain that, compared with the registration on which the last 
Leeds election was taken, the numbers of the Reformers will have 
experienced a large increase from three causes,—first, because their 
registration is much better attended to than it was in the year 1834; 
second, because the compounded cases of payment for poor-rate, of 
whichthe Tories took such extensive advantage, no longer exist; and 
third, because any influence that the close Corporation and their Ma- 
gisterial bench then possessed, has now slipped from under them, parti~ 
cularly as regards those numerous bodies of electors, the publicans and 
the beer-sellers.— Leeds Mercury. 

Three or four attornies who are making the circuit of the West 
Riding with the Revising Barristers, on the part of the Tories, are 
relying for payment on the Carlton Club. _No less than 8000 objections 
have been made, under the directions of these gentlemen, to the voters 
in the Reform interest, whilst only about 1000 objections have been 
made by the Reformers. The desperate efforts of the Tories to make 
an impression on this great constituency, ought to be met by corre~ 
sponding exertions on the part of the Reformers.—Leeds Mercury. 





The Dissenters of Corsham and its neighbourhood have sent am 
address to Mr. Paul Methuen, M.P. for North Wilts, expressive of 
their thanks for his attention to the public interest, and of their senti- 
ments, &c. regarding Church-rates. 

The Rector of the parish of Marsh Gibbon, in Buckinghamshire, 
we believe, is annoying the farmers by demanding tithe of milk, which 
has not been paid for half a century. He takes it every tenth day; and 
the first day of collection happening to fall on a Sunday, his men were 
at work the greater part of the day levying the parson’s contribution, 
while he was denouncing from the pulpit all who did any manner of 
work on the Sunday. Oh, this is the way to make the clergy re- 
spected ! 

The town of Melton Mowbray has been greatly excited by a pre- 
ceeding, at the instance of the Vicar, to recover from a poor man, keep. , 
ing a small shop, and who has been in embarrassed circumstances, 74d, 
for the tithe of eggs! The hearing came on at the Bell Inn, in Melton 
Mowbray, on Tuesday week ; when the demand of 7}d. was paid, and 
also the expenses. ‘The plaintiff is the son of a London banker, and 
receives 6001. year as Vicar of Melton Mowbray ! 

The conduct of a reverend divine in Kent has been so irregular as 
to excite the displeasure of the parishioners, (above a thousand in nur- 
ber, )who, at the visitation about a month since, reported to the Arch- 
deacon his frequent neglect of clerical duty. The Archdeacon, as 
also a certain Baronet, have since been endeavouring to smooth over 
the affair; andthe Rector, likewise, has been somewhat more attentive 
to his duties. — Kent Herald. 

At the Quarter-sessions for the North Riding of Yorkshire, held 
last week at Northallerton, the conduct of the Reverend Mr. Dent, 
anactive Tory Magistrate, and of Mr. Shepherd, Governor of the 
House of Correction, was the subject of a long investigation. It 
peared that the servants of Mr. Dent had been in the habit for cight 
or nine years of procuring oatmeal for his reverence’s dogs from the 
stores at the Workhouse, without paying for it. Mr. Dent declared 
that he was not aware of the manner in which the oatmeal was taken 
by his servants ; and a majority of the Magistrates, the Tories having 
mustered very strong, believed Mr. Dent; and as he had restored the 
oatmeal, passed a resokution substantially acquitting him of fraud. 
But it is certainly very strange, that Mr. Dent should never have in- 
quired how it happened that for many years together he had oatmeal 
without paying for it. 

We remarked the silence of the Reverend Joshua King at the late 
Cheshire Tory dinner; but a correspondent of the Liverpool Mere 
sxys that Joshua intended to have held forth, and had actually sent a 
column and a half of his speech to a Chester paper, but that the 
(hairman, fearing, doubtless, a similar explosion to that of last year, 
contrived to call upon a Mr. Mainwaring to reply to the toast of “ The 
Bi. hop and Clergy.” 





From a discussion in the Leeds Town-Council, we learn that the 
corrupt old Corporation made over their property, worth about 70002, 
to certain members of their own body, in defiance of the opinions ef 
Sir Frederick Pollock and Sir William Follett, and that they paid their 
attorney 500/. in advance, out of the Corporation funds, in order to de~ 
fend this illegal transaction. This exposure, it is to be hoped, will 
not felp Sir John Beckett at the next election. 

The sale of the advowsons of the livings at Bath belonging to the 
Corporation produced 63301. ; out of which Mr. Norman moved 
700/. be appropriated to pay the subscriptions, 5001. to St. Michael's 
Church, and 200/. to the Abbey organ, these being the’sums subscribed 
by the old Corporation. On a division in the Town-Council, om 
et week, the motion was lost, by a majority of 3.—Batk 

azetle, 


At the meeting of the Exeter Town-.Council on Saturday, on bring- 





ing up the Report of the Corporation Charities, Mr. Snell made some 
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severe strictures on the misuse of the charity funds, and read an ac- 
count of the Trustees of the Blue-Coat School having drunk fifteen 
dozen of wine at a few meetings. The Mayor said, it was notorious 
that they used to eat a “ Blue Boy” every year, and that the cannibals 
afterwards washed it down with old port wine. i 

“Mr. John Hawksey Achesley, a barrister, has addressed a letter to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Bath, recommending himself for the 
appointment of Recorder of that city. The worthy counsellor asks the 
interference of his fellow corporators for the following reasons. He 
says ‘* My character is known to every member of the Corporation as a 
highly-spirited, liberal, independent, and honourable lawyer ; ” and.con- 
eludes by saying, that if the Mayor and Corporation will recommend 
him, their petition will be favourably received by his Sovereign from 
the,hands of Lord Melbourne, and his appointment will take place.— 
Bath Herald. 


A new dispensary has just been established at Canterbury. The 
Dutchess of Kent having been applied to for her Royal Highness’s pa- 
tronage, with her usual munificence immediately sent 20/. towards the 
laudable institution. 

. The Manchester Festival Committee have resolved not to allow the 
disinterment of the body of Malibran, for the: reasons stated in the 
following resolution, adopted at a meeting held.on the 19th instant— 

‘That M. de Beriot having hastily quitted this town immediately on the 
death of Madame Malibran de Beriot, without having provided for the inter- 
ment or disposal of the body, otherwise than by a written request to Mr. Beale 
to inter the same where he should think fit; and this Committee having coope- 
rated with Mr. Beale to conduct the interment in such a manner as to evince 
their deep feeling on the occasion of a foreigner being left without her relations 
to attend her last rites, and their sense of her high professional merit ; and the 
funeral having been conducted in all its circumstances in accordance with these 
sentiments, and the body deposited in a situation liberally granted for the pur- 
pose by the Warden and Fellows of the Collegiate Church, this Committee 
are of opinion that the disinterment and removal of the body would be in direct 
gene to the wishes, and utterly repulsive aud repugnant to the feelings of 

public at large, as well as an ungracious return for the honours paid to the 
late Madame Malibran de Beriot.” 

A new institution for the promotion of the fine arts has just been 
established at Newcastle, which is to be called ‘* The North of Eng- 
land Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts,” intended for the 
advancement of drawing, painting, sculpture, engraving, engincering, 
&c. and procuring an adequate place where students may work under 
the same roof. One important object of the new institution is to en- 
courage the study of the fine arts in connexion with the useful arts,— 
such as pottery, iron-founding, glass-works, cotton-printing ; in short, 
through the whole range of business where the aid of the art of design 
is at all required.— Tyne Mercury. 

A public meeting took place in Liverpool on Saturday, in conse- 
quence of a requisition which had been presented to the Mayor, urging 
the necessity of erecting a building in Liverpool sufficiently large to 
accommodate the persons who are anxious to be present on the occa- 
sions of oratorios, music-meetings, festivals, &c. The necessary ar- 
rangements were made for carrying this object into effect. 


The Stamp-oflice makes the following return of the aggregate amount 
of notes circulated in England and Wales by Private and Joint Stock 
Banks, between the 25th of June and the 24th of September 1836. 

Private Banks ......... guencui<eeebaces asinna +. £7,764,824 

Joint Stock Banks ...... > 5,969,12] 

£11,732,945 
“It would appear, from accounts which we have seen from Liverpool 
and Manchester, that some of the Joint Stock Banks there are not in 
the safe and sound position that should enable them to bear up against 
any financial crisis, at least without placing their more responsible 
shareholders in a very embarrassing situation. The advances on shares 
of the respective banks is said to have been carried to such an extent, 
that they amount in many cases to nearly one-half of the capital. It 
is easy to foresee what the consequence must be should matters come 
to a break-down. The small shareholders, being men of little property, 
would be passed over without notice, and the wealthy ones would have 
to bear the brunt of the whole. Money is so scarce among them, that 
in their transactions with each other, instead of settling their balances 
in cash, they have been in the practice, not unfrequently of late, of 
adjusting them, by payments in short bills, deducting the discount; a 
very suspicious as well as unsafe mode of transacting such business at 
any time, but peculiarly so under the present position of the monetary 

affairs of the country. — Times City Article. 

The purchases of American merchants this fall, owing to the difii- 
culties thrown in the way of the discount of American paper, are, and 
are likely to be, comparatively speaking, very small; aud consequently 
there will be much less demand for cotton than usual, as an article of 
returns. The purchasers of the independent buyers in the Southern 
States will therefore be less interfered with by competition. We are 
sorry to say that, during the past week, there have been several failures 
in Manchester,—in more than one instance under circumstances very 
discreditable to the parties: they are not, however, of persons.en- 
gaged in the Manchester trade. In this branch, we have heard only 
of one failure taking place, aud that not to any great amount.—MMan- 
chester Guardian. 

In Lancashire, silk-weaving is exceedingly slack ; the greater part of 
weavers of every description of silk, for ten miles: round Manchester, 
have not more than half employment, and many are entirely without 
work. ©The present slackness is partly owing to the precarious state of 
the money-market, and the high prices of the raw material. Calico-~ 
printing is slack at almost every shop in the trade. Fancy nankeens 
are unusually brisk ; and weavers’ wages in Prestwich, Whitefield, and 
Unsworth, are better than they were twelve months since. At Ashton- 
under- Line, Hyde, Newton Moor, Rochdale, Heywood, Bury, &c. 
the cotton-spinning and power-loom were never better, and hands are 
searce. 

‘Nothing has transpired to warrant a hope that the points in dispute 
between the manufacturers of the Potteries and their workmen will be 
adjusted without a trial of strength. From two to three thousand 
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workmen, it is ‘said, are’ out” at the present time, afid havé been for 
some weeks sulisisting on the funds of the Union.— Staffordshire Ad- 
vertiser. 

The Liverpool Chronicle states that the prohibition against publishing 
the’ Corn-market and Shipping news in the second editions of the 
Liverpool papers, under the penalty of being charged double duty for 
every advertisement that the papers contained, was the unauthorized 
order of Mr. Staniforth, the Tory Stamp Distributor of Liverpool; 
and that the Board of Stamps promptly rescinded the order, on being 
applied to by the newspaper proprietors. 


At a certain town in Kent, several persons receiving the pay of 
Government are actually engaged in supporting and canvassing for the 
Tory party, which opposes that Governnment so virulently! Oneis 
connected with the Post-office, another with the Stamp- office, another 
in the Customs, another connected with that department, another 
is a half-pay officer. These gentlemen, if they so acted under a Tory 
Government, would soon be sent to “the right about.” We are in pos- 
session of their names, and advise them to be more discreet and faithful 
to the Government from which they derive their bread.— Kent Herald | 

The most extraordinary exertions are making throughout the whole 
of the counties of Devon, Dorset, and parts of Somerset, to’exclude any 
but newspapers in the Conservative interest from all the great inns on 
the principal lines of road in those counties; and it is said by many 
persons who are supposed to know something of the matter, that Con- 
servative newspapers are supplied to those establishments gratis, the 
expense being defrayed out of a Conservative fund !—Bath Herald. 


The Black Dwarf, of the port of Exeter, bound from Malaga to 
Hull, was totally wrecked on the rocky banks of the Spurn Lights, on 
Wednesday night the 12th instant, and every hand on board perished. 
Western Luminary. 

The North Devon coach, on its route from London on Wednesday 
night, was detained upwards of three hours, near Salisbury, by a large 
tree, which had been uprooted by the wind, lying across the road. The 
passengers were obliged to go in the dead of the night to procure assist- 
ance to saw and remove the obstruction.—North Devon Journal. 

Gomez Pelayo, the Spaniard charged with ‘‘loading” the letters for 
Havannah, by the explosion of which Mr. Barnard of the Liverpool 
Post-oflice was seriously hurt, underwent a final examination before 
the Magistrates of Liverpool on Saturday morning. The case was 
gone into at great length; but no new particulars of public interest 
were elicited. The prisoner was committed to the Sessions to take his 
trial for the offence. At one period the life of Barnard was supposed 
to be in danger. He has since partially recovered, although be has lost 
for ever the use of his left eye. It is believed that he will recover the 
use of his left arm, which was so much damaged at the time that it 
was feared amputation would have been necessary. 

John Brennan, gardener to a gentleman near Dorking, was charged 
before the Magistrates at Wootton Hatch, on the 2I]st instant, with 
firing at and wounding seven persons at Tillingbourne. It appeared 
that Brennan had been accused of beating his wife; so a party of his 
neighbours resolved to treat him with some “ rough music.” This en- 
raged Brennan; who posted himself behind some trees, and fired at the 
party with his fowling-piece. He seems to have peppered six of them 
smartly, and to have wounded one person seriously. He was com- 
mitted for trial. 

On Sunday morning last, about six o'clock, as Mr. Harling, fore- 
man to Mr. Shearman, of the Bull and Mouth Inn, was walking 
across the churchyard at South Mims, near Barnet, he was suddenly 
attacked by two men dressed in dirty smock-frocks: one of them, 
by a desperate blow on the head with a hammer, felled him to the 
ground; when they both held him down and rifled his pockets of 12/. in 
gold, together with some silver; with which they fran swiftly off, and 
effected their escape. 

At the Hampshire Quarter-sessions, on Monday, Charles Macdo- 
nald, a horse-jockey, was sentenced to seven years’ transportation, for 
driving two nails into the fore-feet of two valuable horses, that were 
about to be sold by auction, by which the poor animals received such 
injury that they were obliged to be shot. The wretch confessed that 
his object was merely to lame them, to cause them to sell cheap, as he 
intended to purchase them. 





IRELAND. 


An affray between the peasantry and police occurred on Friday the 
2lst instant, at Dunkerrin, in Tipperary. Philip Ryan, the notorious 
* rebellion-ruffian,” with his bailiff Hogan, and seven policemen, set out 
on the morning of the day in question to serve tithe-processes for Dean 
Hawkins, the Rector of the parish. The reception which the party 
met with, and the collision which ensued, are thus described in a letter 
to the Dublin Evening Post from Dunkerrin— 


‘¢ The people appeared in crowds on the hills, without making any attempt 
at resistance, save and except a few hearty shouts, which prevented him from 
effecting his object. On his return to Dunkerrin, ,he. met a large number of 
persons at the cross-roads at the turnpike-gate. On his pennies through, a 
few stones were thrown, without any personal injury to him or any of his 
party. The instant he got clear through the crowd he fired into the midst of 
the people. Two policemen fired instantly after. Melancholy to state, John 
Fogarty, a poor and honest man, having a family of six helpless children, was 
shot through the breast, the bullet entering within an inch of the nipple of his 
left breast, and pussing out under his right shoulder-blade. |The medical gen- 
tleman who visited him from Roscrea states that his recovery is impossible. 
Ryan escaped unhurt. Hogan was not so fortunate; he was beaten so severely, 
but not till after Fogarty was shot, that his case is nearly hopeless. Fortunately, 
the Reverend A. Nolan, parish priest, came to the spot at this instant— Hogan 
being left for dead on the side of the road, and the police surrounded by some hun- 
dreds of persons armed with stones. The sergeant and Hogan (the bailiff ) the 
Reverend Mr. Nolan had to protect in his own house for some hours. ©The 
nee were so excited, so infuriated, as to disregard their lives: they would 

ave killed every one of the police at his very gate had he been one minute 
later. I must remark that this tithe massacre a taken place with fifty perches 
of the parish priest’s house. His coming up at the moment was purely acci« 
dental, being, with both his curates, engaged at a station in a remote corner 
the parish during the entire of the morning. Allow me to remark, that the 
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order for the police to assist Ryan wis given by Dean Hawkins, who fills the 
‘situations of Magistrate for the King’s County and Tipperary, Dean of Clon- 
fert, and Rector of Dunkerrin.” 

Thisis one story. Ryan has sent his version of the affair to the 
Dublin Evening Mail— 

“Having sent a writ of assistance to Mr. Duckett, the Sub-sheriff, and ap- 
pointed to meet him early on Friday morning, the 2lst instant, at Mr. West- 
FopP Smith’s gate, in the parish of Rathnavogue, to protect me whilst posting 
subpenas, I arrived at Dean Hawkins’s at an early hour, and he sent five police 
with me to the appointed place. When we had proceeded about one hundred 
yards, cries of * Tithes, tithes! resounded from every quarter: the mob as- 
sembled in large numbers on the surrounding hills, and at Mr. Westropp 
Smith’s gate the people formed into one immense body of several thousands. 
‘Our party consisted of the five police, my poor man Hogan, and myself. There 
we were surrounded and pelted at intervals for upwards of four hours. We 
made several attempts to return, but were as often driven back by vollies of 
stones. You can judge with what anxiety we expected the Sheriff to relieve 
us from our murderous assailants: they repeatedly cried out that the police 
should not be molested, but that neither ny man nor I should take our lives off 
the spot. About twenty minutes past two o'clock, having given up all hopes of 
seeing the Sheriff, the police primed and loaded, and I rode up in front of the 
murderers. They let me approach within a few yards, and the handful of brave 
police close after me, when they again drove us back towards another body 
which had formed in our rear. We again advanced, and the crowd in front 
gave way. All this while we were severely pelted, and frequently struck by 
those behind, who literally drove us before them for miles, as if they were 
driving bullocks to a slaughter-house. ; 

‘On reaching the turnpike-house on the Dublin road, another large body 
joined, and the whole, giving a tremendous shout, rushed on us from all sides. 
A stone struck me on the head, and carried off my hat; the police were all 
knocked down, and poor Hogan was inhumanly murdered. All the police 
were shockingly maltreated, and their arms taken. Shots were fired during 
the deadly conflict ; and for a few seconds I was so completely stunned from the 
blows, that Iwas near falling off my horse, in which event I should have 
shared poor Hogan’s fate ; but being well mounted, I dashed through the thick 
of them, and got off; my entire body, arms and legs, are black from blows, 
but I have received no serious injury. One of the rebels was shot by a police- 
man, and others are wounded. From the moment I cleared the crowd until! I 
reached Dean Hawkin’’s, every man amongst the hundreds who were running 
to the conflict, had a pelt at me as I passed. Having arrived at the Dean’s 
house, thousands followed waiting to murder me; they stopped the coach twice 
that night to search for me; notwithstanding all, | came home by the mail 
next morning. By a letter which I received from the Sheriff on my return 
home, it appears that by mistake it was the order for the writ of assistance 
which I sent, instead of the writ itself, and therefore that officer was not bound 
to attend.” 

Ryan, it will be seen, says nothing of the interference of the Catholic 
priest, or of the shot he fired himself. He mentions that others were 
wounded besides Fogarty. As to his being pelted with stones for four 
hours by a mob of thousands, and yet escaping with a few bruises, it is 
incredible. Take which account we will, however, it proves the in- 
tense hatred of tithes in Tipperary. Dean Hawkins is described as 
being “ foppish and fashionable,” and till within a few months a resi- 
dent in England or in Dublin. His name appears among the recipients 
from the Distressed Clergy Fund against the sum of 1835/. 11s. 5d. In 
his parish the Catholics are to the Protestants in the proportion of 
about ten to one—3900 to 388. 

Hogan died soon after ; and an inquest has been held on his body, 
and on that of Fogarty, the peasant. The Jury consisted of eight 
Catholics and four Protestants. The former found a verdict, that 
‘John Fogarty died by a pistol-shot fired by Philip Ryan:” the Pro- 
testant’s verdict was ‘justifiable homicide.” The Coroner sent the 
verdict to the Crown lawyers. ‘* Wilful murder against persons un- 
known,” was the verdict on Hogan’s body. It is certain that the men 
engaged in the conflict are well known to the policemen and others ; 
but nobody dared speak to their identity. 


It is stated in the Mayo Constitution, that at the Sessions of Clare- 
morris, several processes and civil bills were brought for recovery of 
tithes, and only a very few were proceeded with, the process-server 
swearing in open court that he had been warned by several persons not 
to attempt to serve processes, or he would forfeit his life. Notwith- 
standing such warning, he did proceed to serve them; when he was 
attacked by a numerous mob of persons armed with sticks, stones, and 
other weapons; and had he not outrun his pursuers, his life most pro- 
bably would have been taken. 

At the Quarter-sessions at Naas, eleven men, women, and children, 
were tried for assaulting tithe-process-servers, who were beaten, 
kicked, and compelled to chew and swallow eighteen parchment lati- 
tats. A woman was very anxious to have them drowned, else she said 
they might annoy them again for tithes. Four of the prisoners were 
acquitted ; and as the Jury could not agree on a verdict as to the rest, 
they were liberated on bail. The prosecutors failed in proving the 
identity of the prisoners; all of whom, of course, proved alibis. 

At the same sessions, two Orange policemen were sent to prison 
for assaulting two Liberal Protestants and their servants, because they 
subscribed to the Justice Rent. 





The Registration continues to be very much in favour of the 
Liberals, except in Belfast, where the Tories have gained 17 votes. 

_ Mr. Edmund Phipps, as we expected, has given a direct contradic- 
tion to the assertion of Mr. Kyle, that the Lord-Lieutenant had 
avowed his intention of starving the Irish clergy into accepting 8001. 
a year. Mr. Phipps never told Mr. Kyle any thing of the sort; and 

r. Kyle has since denied that he named Mr. Phipps as his authority. 

Mr. O’Loghlen succeeds Baron Smith in the Court of Exchequer ; 
Mr. Richards is tobe Attorney-General; Sergeant Woulfe, Solicitor- 
General ; Mr. Nicholas Ball, King’s Serjeant. 

By the death of the late Mr. John Boyd, two situations have be- 
come vacant,—the one that of Treasurer of Donegal, a place in the 
election of the qualified Magistrates of the county; the other that of 
Accountant- General of the Court of Chancery, a very lucrative office, 
and in the gift of Lord Plunket.— Dublin Freeman. 

Cooke, Crotty, and the other members of the holy alliance of 
apostate Papists, Popish Presbyterians, and Church of England in- 
cendiaries, have returned from their campaign crowned with mud. 








In: 


truth, there never was a scurvier or more wo-begone set sbipped off 
from the shores of Caledonia. Cooke was the brains of the confta- 
ternity, but he has incurred ineffable disgrace by refusing the challenge 
of the Voluntaries; O’Maulligan’s monstrosities recoiled on his rene- 
gade head; and as to Crotty, he was voted an impudent as well as @ 
shameless beggar. He picked up a few pence, however; nor is O’Mul- 
ligan likely, for six months more, to lose his hire: but we verily be- 
lieve that Cooke is completely done up. This we learn from a very 
moderate Belfast paper, and rather, we believe, Conservative—namely, 
the Belfast News Letter.—Dublin Evening Post. |'These worthies 
now go by the name of “ The Trumpery.”] 





SCOTLAND. 

Lord Glenelg was to meet his old constituents at a public dinner in 
Inverness yesterday. 

A public dinner was given at Hawick, on the 14th instant, to the 
Earl of Minto. There was a numerous attendance of the gentry and 
yeomanry of Roxburghshire ; and plenty of speeches. Lord Minto told 
the company, that he felt perfectly safe in assuring them that Captaim 
Elliot would be returned for the county at the next election. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Wallace, the public-spirited Member 
for Greenock, is at present labouring under severe indisposition. He 
has been confined to his bed for several days. — Glasgow Chronicle. 

A new Liberal paper, the Perth Chronicle, has been established in 
Perth. It declares itself an advocate of Ballot, Short Parliaments, 
Extended Suffrage, Peerage Reform, and the Voluntary principle; 
and boasts also of aconsiderable circulation to start with. 

At the recent visit of the Commissioners of Church Inquiry to the 
parish of Kirriemuir, it appeared in evidence that the total number o£ 
individuals was 7192. Of these nearly 6000 belong to the Church of 
Scotland ; whiie accommodation, in all the Established places of wore 
ship, can only be provided for 2436. All these seats are let; and the 
remainder of the inhabitants must of necessity attend Dissenting meete 
ing-houses, or absent themselves entirely from public worship. In 
stating this as the extent of church accommodation, it must be borne im 
mind that the late increase of room is included. And towards the 
expense of this increase no fewer than 1288 persons have subscribed. 
Here, then, we take it, a pretty strong case of destitution is made 
out. Now for the Voluntary system. The Seceders in the 
same parish have seats for 500 individuals, only 240 of the seats 
being let. The funds, moreover, are 100/. in debt. The Re# 
lief Congregation have a meeting-house that cost 8501 Of 
this sum, 280/. have been paid off; but, be it remembered, not by the 
unassisted exertions of the congregation, but by general contributions, 
to which even some members of the Establishment were parties. The 
case of the Original Seceders is still worse. They have accommoda= 
tion for 400 persons; but only 123 occupy sittings. ‘The debt amounts 
to 450l.—Morning Post. [Is this a case of destitution? Why, ever 
according to the account of the Post, there are sittings for half the 
population, including infants and servants; and sittings are taken for 
nearly half. ‘There must be plenty of church-room in Kirriemuir. ] 





fliscellanegus, 

Lord Brougham has returned to London, and is now at his house in 
Berkeley Square ; looking, it is said, remarkably well. He has paid a 
visit to Lord Melbourne at Brocket Hall, since he arrived from the 
North. 

The “nobleman” respecting whom so many paragraphs have re= 
cently appeared, is Lord de Roos. His Lordship is on the Continent, 
and likely to remain there.—Morning Herald. 

The Royal cellars at Windsor Castle have been lately replenished 
with a vast addition of choice wine. 

Combe Wood, the estate of the late Lord Liverpool, has just beer 
purchased by the Duke of Cambridge, for the residence of his sony 
Prince George. It is said that the price given was 35,0001. 

The Marquis of Waterford, accompanied by his brother, Lord John 
Beresford, arrived at Passage on Saturday morning, in his yacht the 
Gem. His Lordship spent the summer in the Mediterranean. He 
made the voyage from Gibraltar to Waterford in the short space of 
seven days. Among the many curiosities which his Lordship has 
brought home, are three young lions, together with the furs and sking 
of several animals, collected on the African shores. The lions are 
very fine; they consume, we understand, a sheep per day. ‘he yacht, 
after a short detention under quarantine regulations, proceeded up the 
river as far as May Park. His Lordship, accompanied by his brother, 
proceeded on Sunday to Curraghmore.— Waterford Chronicle. 

Mr. Ellice has arrived in England, in the Gladiator, from New York. 

Lady Morgan intends leaving Dublin altogether, and had taken 2 
small house in James Street, Buckingham Gate; but she has relin- 
quished it for another in a more central situation. 

The contemplated marriage between Mr. Peregrine Townley, of 
Townley Hall, Lancashire, and Lady Caroline Molyneux, fourth 
daughter of Earl Sefton, is to take place in three weeks. 

The Earl of Carlisle has been entertaining a select party at Castle 
Howard. The Earl’s second son, Captain Howard, M.P. for More 
peth, has been appointed to the command (we believe) of the Wolverine, 
a fine new sloop of war, just launched.— Post. : 

The Duke of Bedford has given 1000/. to the Metropolitan Churches 
Fund. 


The Spectator and the Examiner continue their controversy. The 
truth lies ina very few words: during the past year the Spectator 
has written as a Radical, the Examiner as a Whig: this is the simple 
fact divested of its mystifications.—Kent Herald. 

It is said that Mr. James Kennedy, who gave up his seat for Tiver~ 
ton to make room for Lord Palmerston, has been appointed to an office 
in the West India Islands, worth 1800J. a year. 

Mr. George Henry Freeling, who was reported to have succeeded 
Colonel Maberly, the newly-appointed Secretary of the Post-office, as 
a Commissioner of the Customs, bas not only not entered upon the 
duties of the office, but welearn, from what we believe to be good au- 
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» thority, that no such appointment, although talked of, has taken place. 

Constitutional. 

The two patent places of Receivers for the Dutchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster, held by the late Sir W. Knighton, have been conferred 
on Sir Henry Wheatley and Colonel Fox; the former being in the gift 
of the King, and the latter in that of Lord Holland. 

The Lords of the Treasury have, for the present, suspended the 
payment of the annual grant to the Roval Dublin Societv, which was, 
as usual, passed in the Irish Estimates of Jast year.—Gobe. 

George Colman, so long “ the younger,” and in his latter days Play- 
licenser, died at Brompton on Wednesday, aged seventy-four. The 
Gazette of Jast night announces that Charles Kemble is to succeed 
him as Examiner of all Theatrical Entertainments ‘‘ of what denomi- 
Nation soever.” 


The late Earl of Devon’s magnificent Chateau de Oraveil, on the 
Seine and the Oise, situate a few miles south of Paris, is now the 
property of one of the deceased nobleman’s principal domestics (his 
coachman, we believe), to whom it was bequeathed. — Constitutional. 

Prince Talleyrand is exceedingly ill. Three physicians have left 
Paris for Valencay to attend him. Is it possible that he can recover ? 

The erection of the Luxor Obelisk took place in Paris on Tuesday. 
The King and Royal Family were witnesses of the operation from 
the Hdtel de la Marine, Place de la Concorde. 

The cholera has reached Naples, but in a modified character. On 
the first day of its appearance seven cases occurred, on the second day 
five, on the third three, on the fourth two. on the fifth one, and on 
the sixth day none. The city was, nevertheless, in a state of consier- 
nation. All the foreign residents or visiters had Jeft it. 

The Countess of Jersey and her eldest daughter have arrived at 
Hanover from Berlin, where her Ladysbip will make a short stay on her 
way to England. 

It is said that the Princess of Capua, late Miss Penelope Smith’ 
has persuaded her fool of a husband to crown her Queen of the Sicilies. 

superb aurora borealis was seen in the early part of last week, in 
most parts of France, and in the Rhenish Provinces. 

The family of the Rothschilds have assembled at Paris. Their 
house it is said, requires reorganization, and Paris is henceforth to be the 
centre of their operations. ‘The line of opcration already extends to 
Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and Madrid; and London is only a 
subordinate point from which their dealings radiate. We are rather 
struck with such adescription of this great banking family, us giving to 
their proceedings a military character. At least they ave descvibed in 
military language ; and we can conceive the Rothschilds running along 
their lines of operation, and liberaiing Prince Metternich at Vienna, or 
shutting up the Emperor Nicholas with his armies at St. Peters. 
burg. Louis Philip they will be close to, and he will not be a'lowed 
to stir without their permission. We trace their power in his negotia- 
tions: two bankers connected with Switzerland have been sent to 
Berne. They seem to be more powerful than even was Bonaparte; 
for, by means of the sea, our brave sz‘lors completely protected us 
from him, but they cannot keep out the Rothschilds.— Courier. 

The Minister of the Interior in France has addressed an official let- 
ter to Count Philippe de Segur on the prolongation of the law of 
copyright. He has decided upon forming a Commission, consisting 
of the most distinguished artists, learned and literary men of France, 
who are to examine into the present state of legislation as concerns 
literature, and report the improvements which thev consider ought to 
be made. M. de Segur is named President of this Commission, and 
amongst the names of his companions we find those of MM. Ville- 
maine, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Casimir Delavigne, Scribe, Dela- 
roche, Auber, Didot (the celebrated printer), many members of the 
Chataber of Deputies, and other well-known scientific or literary per- 
sonages. 

M. de Peyronnet has left the dungeon of Ham. He was at Ver- 
sailles on Saturday, and intended stopping a few days at Ruflic before 
repairing to his estate near Bordeaux. Nothing further is known con- 
cerning M. de Polignac. 

An old Abbé, with his servant and niece, were murdered on the 16th 
instant, near Dieppe, by some robbers, who had discovered that he had 
about 80. in his house. The old man was noted for his charities and 
purity of life. : 


At a dinner given at Peterborough, the other day, on the occasion of 
Lord Milton’s coming of age, one of the party mentioned, as an il!us- 
tration of the munificence of Earl Fitzwilliam, that his Lordship al- 
lowed the late Mr. Wilberforce 2000J. a year, to avert the distress oc- 
casioned by the misconduct of-a near relative. This statement pro- 
duced a letter from Mr. Stephen, the Under Colonial Secretary, to 
the effect that Mr. Wilberforce never was in distress ; that he derived 
a sufficient income from his own property to the day of his death; 
that he never received a shilling from Lord Fitzwilliam, or any body 
else, in the way of pecuniary assistance; and that the ‘‘ misconduct ” 
alluded to was simply a foolish speculation, which he approved of and 
was a party to—a proof of his “‘ unacquaintance with the common bu- 
siness of life.” 
A foolish and ex facie incredible story has been going the round of 
the Tory newspapers in England and Ireland, respecting a Manchester 
«subscription of 1000/. to the O’Connellfund. The story ran, that this 
sum was promised to Mr. O’Connell as a reward for his vote in 
‘favour of the second reading of Mr. Poulett Thomson’s Factory Bill, 
*by Mr. Potter, M.P. for Wigan. ‘The story first appeared, we be- 
“lieve, in the London Mercury, conducted by Mr. John Bell, formerly of 
Sthe True Sun ; and, let us take the opportunity of saying, in spite of 
“this error in judgment, the ablest and most respectable of the new 
»weekly papers, so far as our acquaintance with them extends. Mr. 
»Bell being pressed for bis authority, (which he had all along declared 

his willingness to give,) stated that he had heard the report at a public 
@inner in Yorkshire, from Mr. Richard Oastler, a person well known 

in the North for the intense sympathy for factory children which he 
professes. Mr. Oastler pretended to have heard it from Mr. Condy, 
the editor of a Manchester paper, who (said Oastler) had it from Mr. 








Costelloe, Mr. O'Connell’s agent. Well—Mr. O’Connell has re- 
quired Mr. Condy to contradict Oastler; which he has done ex- 
plicitly enough to a friend of Mr. Costelloe, who went to Manchester 
to procure the denial; and in a letter to Mr. O'Connell. There the 
matter may as well rest. The whole affair is scarcely worth the space 
occupied by this paragraph. 

In one of Mortimer O’Sullivan’s recent speeches in Scotland, he 
charged Mr. O’Connell with having declared ‘that it is essential to 
the Catholic faith to believe it right to murder, or to break faith with 
heretics.” Mr. O'Connell has, rather unnecessarily as it appears to 
us, written a letter to the Scotsman, in which O’Sullivan’s speech with 
the above passage was given, calling upon the parson to say when and 
where he uttered the sentiments imputed to him. No reply to this de- 
mand has yet appeared. 


We have just learned that the Government of Prussia has placed 
a vast mass of the most valuable statistical information at the disposal 
of Mr. M‘Culloch, to be used either for the improvement of his Die- 
tionary or otherwise, as he may think fit. This conduct reflects infi- 
nite credit on the intelligence and liberality of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. ‘The information communicated is all official. It is in the 
shape of replies to queries transmitted to Berlin through lis Excel- 
lency Baron Buiow, who has taken the greatest interest in, the matter. 
The queries embraced a wide field, having reference not only to com- 
merece and commercial legislation, but also to the shipping, financial 
policy, revenue and expenditure, population, &c. of the kingdom. The 
answers to the queries were prepared in the different departments of 
the Administration. All of them have been drawn up with the greatest 
care ; many are most elaborate; and there is not one that does not 
evince an earnest desire to communicate the latest and most accurate 
information, without any effort at glossing or concealment. We have 
been assured that his Prussian Majesty, as well as his Ministers, was 
pleased to express his approbation of the object for which the infor- 
mation was sought, and his wish that it should be full and authentic. 
It may be questioned whether there be another Government in the 
world—certainly we know of none—that would, at the mere solicita- 
tion of a private individual, and that individual a foreigner, have taken 
so much pains to furnish him with the means of fairly appreciating 
and exhibiting its policy in an economical point of view.—Morning 
Chronicle. 


Mr. Edwin Forrest, the debutant at Drury Lane Theatre, is pos- 
sessed of considerable property, which he has amassed on the stage. 
He was comparatively unknown in his native country until brought 
forward by Kean to represent Jago to his Othello, since which his 
career has been one of uniform success. He is the proprietor of the 
New York Evening Post, the principal organ of the Jackson party. He 
has an estate in the neighbourhood of New York.—Datly Papers. 

The Medusa, 320 tons, bound from Jamaica to Kinsale, was 
wrecked off the coast of Cuba, on the night of the 2d of September, 
ina tremendous gale. Thirty-one, out of thirty-five on board, were 
drowned. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg speak of the heavy loss sustained by a 
highly respectable house, in consequence of the misconduct of one of 
its confidential servants. |The delinquent, who had previously borne 
the highest character, committed forgeries toanimmenseamount. The 
most active steps were taken to discover his retreat, but those, as yet, 
have unfortunately been attended with no success. The house alluded 
to suffers to the extent of 400,000 rubles. 

During the last few weeks, the ladies of the Imperial Harem at Con- 
stantinople have been seen walking out with other Turkish women; 
but this innovationis so shocking to the Mussulmans, that they all run 
away as soon as they catch aglimpse of these females. 

The young Lord Blantyre, whose father, it will be recollected, was 
accidentally shot at Brussels during the revolution in Belgium, has 
been appointed a Lieutenant in the Scots Fusileer Guards. 


A meeting was held at the Town-hall of Calcutta, on the 18th of 
June, to detcrmine upon the measures that should be adopted to pre- 
vent the final success of an act passed by the Supreme Government, 
depriving British-born subjects of the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and rendering them amenable to the native courts. 
The object of Government in passing the act was to equalize the In- 
dian laws; but as this equalization has been considered to have the 
effect of debasing the European to the level of the native, instead of 
raising the native to an equality with the European, it has been 
earnestly resisted. There were about six hundred persons at the 
meeting. Mr. Turton, the barrister, opened it ; and proposed a reso- 
lution to memorialize the Court of Directors and the Board of Control 
to repeal or disallow this act. This resolution was carried. It is 
intended by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, to depute Mr. Turton 
to England, with a salary of 2000/. per annum, to carry the petition 
before Parliament, and otherwise to employ his talents in furthering 
the wishes of his constituents. 








THE ARMY. ° 

War-orFice, Oct. 28.—Ist Regt. of Drags.—C. C, W. Sibihorpe, Gent. to be Cornet 
by purchase, vice Coningham, who retires, Ist Regt. of Foot—Ensign J.R. Heaton 
to be Adjt., vice Mullen, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 2d Foot—Staff-Assist- 
Surg. W, Hibbert, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice T. Hunter, cashiered. 14th Foot— 
Gent. Cadet A. UL. Elton, from the Royal Military Cadet College, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase; Ensign J. Spence, to be Adjt. vice Shore, dec. 20th Foot—F.C. Trench, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hill, promoted in the 55th Regt. 55th Foot— 
Lieut. C. B. Daubeny to be Capt. vice Fraser, who retires; Ensign E. Hill, from the 
20ih Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Daubeny; Ensign W. Fraser, from the half- 
pay of the 60th Regt. of Foot to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Clarke, dec. 63th 
Fooi—Lieut, G. M’Beath to be Capt. by purchase, vice RK, Graham, who retires; En- 
sign H. Symth to be Lieut. by purcharse, vice M’Beath; C. Powell, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Symth, 82d Foot— Ensign W. Eccles to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Armstrong, who retires; F,O. H. Bridgeman, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, 
vice Eccles. 

Ceylon Regt.—Lieut. T. Skinner to be Capt. without purchase, vice Fretz, dec.; Se- 
cond Lieut, W. Jones to be First Lieut. vice Skinner; Second Lieut. Trevor Chute (o 
be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Jones, whose promotion, by purchase, has been car- 
celled; H. ‘T. Walker, Gent, to be Second Lieut. without purchase, vice Chute. 

Brevei—Lieut.-Col. A, Macdonald, of the Royal Artillery, to have the rank of Col, 
at Honduras only. ; : t 

Hospital Staff—To be Assisi.-Surg. to the Forces—J. J. Hume, M.D. vice Hibbex 





appoined io the 24 Foot; Assist.Surg. W. Odell, fom the half-pay of the 60ih Foot 


vice J. H, Rolland, who retires upon half-pay. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Niaur. 


Tur fierée weather, Which while we write has found its solution ina 
heavy fall of snow, prevented the arrival of the Foreign mails yesterday. 
This morning, however, the letters and newspapers due yesterday and 
to-day have been received : they bring intelligence from France and the 
Peninsula. 

The Carlists have commenced an attack on Bilboa, under the com- 
mand of Ecura. This seems to indicate an intention of providing 
winter quarters for the troops in the Basque provinces, and an aban- 
donment of the expedition against Madrid. The British Legion is in 
constant expectation of an attack on the lines before St. Sebastian, 
from VILLAREAL; who will thus prevent any reinforcement of the 
garrison of Bilboa by General Evans. It is said that the Carlist 
artillery for the siege of Bilboa consists of eighteen pieces of cannon, 
and that a large body of the best men in the army have volunteered to 
storm the fortifications. 

No confirmation of the reported victory of ALAIx over GoMEz is 
given in the accounts from Madrid, which come down to the 20h 
instant. The Carlist chieftain has been levying contributions on all 
the principal cities in Andalusia; and is said to have escaped from 
the pursuit of the Queen’s troops, and reached Truxillo in Estrema- 
dura. The Post this morning says that the wealthy merchants of the 
towns in Andalusia bought Gomez off by giving him bills of exchange 
to the amount of 200,000 dollars, which bills have been actually dis- 
counted in London, and the proceeds placed to the credit of Don 
Cantos. But it is very improbable that GomEz would take bills, 
which might be protested for non-payment as soon as his band of 
marauders had ieft the country. 

The soldiers in the Queen’s service are represented as being much 
dissatisfied with the inactivity of their commanders. The corps of 
General Pron, who was despatched to oppose Sanz in the Asturias, 
Tose against that officer, and deposed him from the command; from 
which, however, he had been previously removed by the Government 
in Madrid. 

The French Ambassador, M. Mavsovure, bas been giving the 
Queen sirong assurances of the kind disposition of his master; and 
I's determination to fulfil faithfully the stipulations of the Quadruple 
Treaty; and just at present, it is added, the supply of provisions and 
ammunition over the French frontier to the Carlists has been stopped. 
In Madrid many believe that this demonstration of honesty is only the 
forerunner of some fresh treachery. We find, however, from the Paris 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, that Lours Pwi.ir is supposed 
to have again changed his policy with regard to Spain; and that he 
is desirous of falling back on the English alliance. - In that case, 
he may really aid the Queen instead of the Carlists. A convoy with 
provisions for the French Legion in Navarre had been attacked by the 
Carlists ; but the latter were repulsed. 

The French journals of Wednesday and Thursday are much occu- 
pied with the erection of the Luxor obelisk on Tuesday last. The 
King was present at the ceremony; and was remarkably condescend- 
ing and affable in demeanour and conversation. It is said that his Ma. 
jesty’s appearance has tended to create confidence in the continuance of 
public tranquilliiy. 

The report of the Committee of the Swiss Diet on the affair of 
ConseEiL and the quarrel with France, was to bave been presented to 
the Diet on Monday or Tuesday last. M. Mounarp, the Depuiy 
selected to draw it up, is known to be very hosiile to the French 
party. 

Te hlianions meeting of the creditors of Spain was held at the Bourse 
on Thursday, to protest against the mode of paying the November Divi- 
dends proposed by MENpD1IzaBalt, and to petition Lours Purcir to in- 
terfere in their behalf with the Spanish Government, and to afford the 
Queen Regent all the aid in his power to put down the Carlist rebellion. 
MenoizaBac had sent 250,000 francs to the French Legion, instead 
of making a remittance on account of the debt to the Parisian creditors. 

TALUEYRAND’s illness was an attack of asthma. The everlasting 
old intriguer is said to be materially better. 





The Cortes assemble, under the Constitution, at a most unpropitious 

me ; and, tried under such circumstances, the verdict which condemns 
it can scarcely be just. We think, however, withthe Carlists besieging 
Bilboa, threatening St. Sebastian, disturbing Vittoria, roaming about 
Andalusia, and rendering Madrid not very safe, it is not of much con- 
sequence what the Cortes may do. _ They have chosen a President in 
the person of M. Becerra, and have been engaged in verifying the 
powers of the members elected. They have been particularly severe, 
says the Journal du Commerce, on the return for Murcia, in order to re- 
move M. Meco, an intimate friend of M. Isturitz. Petty and despi- 
cable intrigues thus occupy them, as they have occupied the Spanish 
Statesmen and generals from the beginning, instead of the good of the 
country. They will be measured by the low character they have always 
&iven their opponents, the Carlists; and they must be content to be 
placed in the very lowest rank of statesmen and generals,— Courier. 





Letters from Berlin, in the Journal du Commerce, state that the in- 
convenience of the late ordinance concerning the Jews had led to me- 
morials to the King. A manufacturer, in a petition to his Majesty, 
complained that his Christian workmen had ceased to obey him. The 

Ing seems to have been vexed that his intentionally harmless decree 
should have encouraged strife between different classes of his subjects; 
and he hastened to suspend the execution of his ordinance. The Ber- 
Jin Police, it is said in a letter of the 19th from that capital, had re- 
ceived orders not to enforce the decree; and the names of the Jews 
are again to have a legal existence. 


Every day’s experience sets the beauties of the Joint Stock Banking 
eystem in the most striking point of view. Notwithstanding the con- 
tinued depression of the exchange, and the efforts of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand to narrow the circulation, the Joint Stocks pursue the “even 
tenor of their way;” and, whether intentionally or not, are doing as 








much mischief as possible. During the quarter ended the 25th of June, 
their issues amounted to 3,588,664l. ; while, during the present quarter, 
they amount to 3,969,121/., being an increase of nearly 400,000/.! It 
is due to the Private Banks to state that they have not acted thus, but 
that, on the contrary, they have reduced their issues nearly a million. 
We believe, too, that most of the great Joint Stock Banks—meaning 
by great, those that have considerable paid-up capitals and a rich pro~ 
prietary—have been pulling firmly up; but there are quite enough of a 
different description to throw the financial affairs of the empire into 
inextricable confusion. — Courier. 


-_—_—_———— 


_ Among other results of the strong tendency existing among Turks of 
imitating Europe, I may mention that a theatre is now building at the 
Polytechnic School after the model of ours; and that the Sultan and 
Court are ina few days to assist at the representation of a play trans- 
lated from the French, in which young men from the school will appear 
as actors. — Constantinople Correspondent of the Posi. 

We have been assured by a private friend that Sir Robert Peel is 
greatly improved in constitutional strength, or we should rather say 
bodily strength, by his short Continental tour. He is now entertaining 
his private friends, and enjoying the full comforts of an English home.— 
Liverpool Standard. 





GRIEVANCES OF THE MALTESE. 


Mr. Joun Austin and Mr. Cornwatt Lewis have ere this arrived 
in Malta, with a commission from the Colonial Office to inquire into 
the griev.nces of which the Maltese complain, and to suggest remedies 
for them. That the inbabitants of that grossly-misgoverned colony 
are disposed to hope the best from their proceedings, is evident from 
the confession of a correspondent of the Morning Post, whose letter 
was published in that journal on Thursday. ‘This person, though 
evidently one who has the best reasons for supporting the existing 
system, admits that the approach of the Commissioners has quieted the 
‘“* clamour,” as he calls it, of the complainants. 

From the honesty of purpose, the industry, and sagacity of Mr. 
AUSTIN, we expect a searching investigation of the causes which have 
converted a submissive into a discontented and irritable population; 
but whether the Colonial Office will have the courage and good faith 
to act in accordance with the recommendations of their Commissioners,. 
is more than we dare affirm. It is a fact, that on the 22d of July last, 
Sir Grorce Grey, by d'rection of Lord GLENELG, informed Mr= 
Ewart, that in consequence of the strong representations of the 
Maltese merchants, the Government intended to ‘despatch instruc. 
tions to Malta by the next mail, for the discontinuance of the system* 
which has for some years past been pursued in regard to that branch of 
the trade of the island.” But what says the correspondent of the 
Post ?—one of those, we have little doubt, who profits by the mono- 
po'’. He writes from Malta, on the 8th of October, almost three 
*s ajcer as follows. : 
fhe idea that his Majesty’s Ministers intend to throw the supply of bread-- 
corn for the people wiolly into the hands of merchants, cannot be entertained 
here, and is a proof of the mistakes which may be made in this respect. The 
very rumour of it has created a sensation which has assisted much in con- 
vincing the sensible portion of the community of the reckless views of the 
party who have obtained this concession, as it is stated, through the exertions 
of Mr. Ewart. Zo throw the existence of a conjiding population into the 
power of monopolists, is an act discrediicdle to the British nation ; and one 
would .vather suspect the honourable Member of an egregious blunder in 
making sure that he /as obtained such a promise for his friends, particularly 
as the intention has not yet been officially declared, than be guilty of the dis- 
loyalty of supposing for a moment that his Majesty’s Government has finally; 
decided upon so essential a question without examining into all the circum-~ 
stances of the place, and attending to the feelings, the interests, the well- 
being, nay, even the prejudices of a faithful, inaustrious, and well-disposed 
people. ‘ If we are to have a monopoly,’ say they, ‘let it rather be in the 
hands of the Government, as in former times, than depend for our very 
existence upon the sordid palm of a corn-dealer.” 

Mr. Ewart made no blunder: he had the direct assurance of Lord 
GLENELG’s intention to discontinue the corn monopoly. If he was 
tricked by the Colonial Office, (and most people are tricked who have 
any thing to do with that office,) it is no fault of Mr. Ewarr. 

We do not wonder at the pertinacity with which the ,.Government 
establishment for purchasing corn is defended. From Parliamentary 
returns we learn, that the salaries and expenses of the grain depart- 
ment in Malta amounted, on an average of the last ten years, to nearly 
50001. a year. This sum does not include the losses on the Govern- 
ment purchases, which have been heavy. The injury done to the pri- 
vate trader, by the Government jobbing in grain, should also be consi- 
dered ; but more tvan all, the cruel iax of fiity per cent. on the staff of 
life, which is levied on the poor inbabitants of Malta. Altogether, we 
question whether the history of Colonial misrule d’scloses a more fla- 
grant abuse than vbe interference of Government with the supply of 
corn to Malta. In 1820, the total abolition of tue system was re- 
commended by the Maltese Commissioneis of Inquiry; but what 
could their recommendziion avail, egainst an abuse which put paironage 
of places woiih several thousands a year at the disposal of a Colonic! 
Minister? Weare persuaded that noihing but repeated appeals to 
the people through the press, and motion unon motion in Parliament, 
will ever put an ead to the abuses woich sweirm in Malta, and are pro- 
tected by the Bumvureaucracy in Downing Street. 

The Morning Post, commenting upon iis correspondent’s letter, 
says— 

cp Is it to be believed that so valuable a possessioa—tbat one huadved thou- 
sand of his Majesty’s dutiful subjects have been so tong leit under the com- 
mand (we canuaot say the government) of a seaior Colonel of a garrison, acci- 
denially the senator, who, mm vbe usval course of military service and the change 
of regiments. is liable to be moved ov superseded every six or eight months? 
We have had tnvee in seventeen montiis—Colonel Balucuvis, Colonel Cardew, 
and now Cologe! Thomas Evans. Can sach perscns, however b,ave aad meri- 
tovious jg their Noe. k aow much about civil government, or caa they be expected 
fo care much abovt vue civil coadicioa of vue people.” 

The Post should Jearn something of the administration of aTairs in 
Multa, before it ventures to depavt from the brief of its correspon- 
denis to rke an original observation. ‘The government of Malta has 
not been commitied to any Colonel; but, during the presence as well 
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as absence of the ostensible Governor, has been managed by Sir 
Paevenick Hayxey, the Chief Secretary, assisted by a little knot of 
favourites, enjoying lucrative places, but not. the respect or confidence 
‘of.the Maltese by any means. 

Ifit be teue, as the Morning. Post says, that for sixteen months Sir 
Fitepenicx Ponsonsy has been drawing his 5C901. a year from Malta, 
while he has been loungingin St. James’s Street and Cheltenham, it is 
only one proof among many, that the grossest jobs are countenanced: by 
the. Colonial Office, and another ground for suspicion that the. profession 
of a desire to remedy the grievances of Malta is “ all a sham.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excaanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Tlie Money Mirket has presented very different appearances during the week; 
haviag been first firw, then depressed, and then again improved. The effect 
ofthe recent measure adopted by the Bank Directors is beginning to tell upon 
the. Provincitl circulations Money is very scarce both at Liverpool and 
Manchester ; and during some days laxt week, a complete panic occurred in the 
markets ; and Railway Shares, which are the securities principally dealt in at 
those emporia, were almost unsaleable. A general feeling of distrust is stated 
to prevail in the commercial transactions of Lancashire, and ‘the anticipations 
of the winter are very gloomy. The firmness of our Money Market has been 
occasioned by the arrival of intelligence from New York that the exchange on 
England had materially improved; and but for the state of things in the 
manufacturing districts, we have little doubt that the improvement in the prices 

Funds would have been more considerable. The Scotch Banks have sold a 
wery considerable quantity of Stock: the amount thus thrown upon the market 
has supplied the demand, and Stock for money is now very plentiful. Ex- 
chequer Bills are lower to-day than they have been ; the rise in the premium 
which occurred recently, not having been maintained. 

Ta the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has been comparatively steady. The 
Feported' surrender of Gomez has not been confirmed; but the transactions of 
the week have not been such as to call for any remark. The bargains effected 
for periods afver the Ist of November are without the coupon which will become 
due on that day; and the price is about § below the quotation for money. The 
Debentures are about 25. 

Portuguese Stock has materially improved, and is to-day more than 
3 per cent. above our last prices. The recent revolution does not appear likely 
to be permanent; and it is anticipated that the. next arrivals will bring intelli- 

nce of the reestablishment of the charter of Don Pepro. This conviction, 
an conjunction with the arrangements which have been made to secure the 
Dividends due on the Ist of December, have given increased currency to the 
Bonds; and the result has been the improvement just referred to. 

The European. Continental Stocks continue to improve. Dutch, Russian, 
and Belgian, are still in demand. 

Brazilian is also higher; but the other American Stocks are neglected. 

The Railway Shares have partaken of the Lancashire depression; and Lon- 
don.and Birmingham have been done 20/. below, recent. quotations. The 
Great Western and Southampton are still heavy, and though there has been 
gzome considerable business in the cheaper varieties, the fluctuations have not 
heen extensive. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o'CLock. 

Consols are flatter this morning. Money is, however, rather more abundant, 
and there does not appear to be any pressure upon the Exchequer Bil! Market. 
The Foreign Funds are nearly at yesterday’s prices, with the exception of 
Spanish ; upon which the decline which has occurred in the price of these 
Bonds in Paris, has operated disadvantageously. Our price to-day is 3 per 
cent. below that of yesterday. The Railway Shares are generally as yesterday. 
Those of the London and Birmingham have recovered in a slight degree the re- 
= cent depression, and are at 60°65 prem. ; Great Western are 10 11 prem. ; 
Greenwich 2 3 prem. ; and Southampton 5783 dis. 

Saturpay, Four o’crock. 

The various Stock-markets close without any material variation from the 
miorning’s prices: Portuguese Bonds are the only Securities in which we can 
notice any alteration ; during the afternoon they have been in demand, and close 
atan advance of neurly 4 per cent. 

3'per Cent. Consols .... 
Ditto for Account........++. 
Biper Cent. Reduced ........ 
New 34 per Cent Anus.... 

India, stuck 

Bank Stock 

Exchequer Bills 

Belgian 5 per Cents 

Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 


Danish 3 per Cents. 

Dutch 24 per Cents ... 
Mexican 6 per Cents 
Portuguese Regency 5 p. Cts. 
Ditto 3 per Cent, .......... 
Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 
Prussian (1818) 5 per Cert .. 
Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 
Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 


74 75 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Dover, Oct. 27th, Claudine, Kemp, from Madras. At Bombay, June 
17th, May, Syms, from Liverpool; 22d, Castle Huntley, Jolly, from London; 24th, 
Eleanor, Lyon; and Hinda, Lowthian, from ditto; and Majestic, Lawsov, from Liver- 

1; Wth, Packfield, M‘Auley, from ditto; and John M‘Lellan, M‘Donald, from Lon- 
joa July Ist, Sir C. Malcolm, Lyon; 9th, Charlés Grant, Domett; Inglis, Wise ; 
Adelaide, Guthrie; and Prince George, Chilcott, from London; 12th, Emma, Pickett; 
and Keliance, Bowen, from Liverpool. At Madras, previous to 20th June, Juliana, 
Driver, from London; and Warwick, ——, from Liverpool. At Bengal, June 10th, 
Orestes, Shettler, from Bristol; 12th, David Scott, Reeves, from London; 18th, James 
Turcan, Turcan, from the Clyde; and 20th, D, Wheeler, Bouch, from Liverpool, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. 26th, Galatea, Taite; and Maria, Burton, for the 
Cape ; end 27th, Colombo, M‘Kellar, for Bengal. From Liverpool, 20th, W. Turner, 
Leitch, for Bombay; 2lst, Commerce, Fleming, for China; 23d, Eucles, Smith, for 
Bombay ; 25th, Champlain, Ritchie, for China; and Comala, M'Neill, for Bengal. 





Opinions of the Press. 

UTILITY OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Sranparp—We think that we have brought the question of ‘ Peerage 
Reform,” at least as that question stands in controversy between the Spectator 
and ourselves, to something very like an ad absurdum conclusion. It will be 
geen by an extract, which we subjoin, and which we abridge with great reluc- 
tance, but under a necessity arising from the ‘ pressure from without” of 
Conservative meetings—it will be seen, we say, from the subjoined extract, 
that the plan which we have extracted from our circumspect and acute con- 
temporary embraces the startling conditions that follow. A single legislative 
chamber, appointed by all householders, and elected by ballot, for a short 
and certain period. 1t will not be disputed that this plan of Reform is ex- 
icit enough, and that it proposes a change sufficiently Ftadical—so Radical as 
we think we shall be able to prove) to sweep away every vestige of our old 
Constitution, and to confound utterly the present distribution of property of 
every kind. And this, a very able writer, after a week’s cool consideration, 
as the only practicable scheme of ‘* Peerage Reform.’? How long would 
e Monarchy coexist with such a form of government? how long would 
the Church survive ‘the change as a temporal establishment? how long would 
Property remaip inviolate? how long would the Colonies obey a country so 
), Sabet how long would the adverse states of the Continent allow such a 
vernment to retain the present Colonial empire of Great Britain? how 





long could we endure external danger and internal Cistraction before seekin 
refuge from both in the arms of a military despot? These are questions whic 
the Spectator has undertaken to answer in part only. We can, therefore, but 
partially réply. Of the safety of the Monarchy and Church, exposed to dan- 
ger so obviously by. its plan, our contemporary says nothing ; and for the safety 
of either it seems to care nothing. We, however, shall take leave to remind 
those who may care for the safety of both, that, unless ‘¢ an entire change 
has been effected in the constitution of man,” as developed in this country 
about two hundred years ago, as developed in France between forty and fifty years: 
ago, as developed in the United States of America, a single legislative cham~ 
her, even far less: démocratial than that proposed, cannot coexist with a 
monarehy or an-established church. And. here let: us remark, that there 
is something very inconsistent in our contemporary’s rejecting in its last para+ 
graph. the analogy of the Long: Parliament and the French Convention, 
when it builds its whole theory upon the perfect homogeneousness and immue 
tability of human nature. To proceed, however. Property, we are told, 
would be safe, ‘‘ unless an entire change has taken place in the constitu- 
tion of man.” We appeal to history, as the evidence of man’s nature, in 
support of the converse proposition. We say, that unless “an entire 
change have been effected in the constitution of man,” property would not be 
safe. No change like that proposed by the Spectator has ever yet taken place, 
unaccompanied by-a most extensive confiscation of property. Nay more—we do 
not scruple to say that a very extensive confiscation of-property would be abso- 
lutely necessary under the new constitution. A Duke of Devonshire, o1 a Duke 
of Bedford, locked up, as it were, ina House of Lords, is a very harmless per~ 
son: let him loose, however, with his 200,000/. or 300,000/. a year upon so- 
ciety, by breaking down the walls of the House of Lords, and he will be 
harmless no longer. He will take others like himself, driven by the loss of a 
legitimate protection to their wealth, to seek its security and aggrandisement 
by means inconsistent with any form of public liberty. The proposed organic 
change, unaccompanied by a confiscation, if the thing were possible, would 
place the country under the most hideous of all despotisms—the despotism of 
money ; under which the United States must: lately have sunk had not the 
agricultural interests in the States preponderated. Besides, what reason could 
be alleged in defence of the overgrown wealth of the Duke of Devonshire, or 
the Duke of Bedford, upon the hypothesis before us? These noblemen them- 
selves have admitted, by their votes on the Irish Church Bill, that 2407. a year 
afford, in their estimation, an adequate provision for an educated gentleman de- 
voting all his labour to the public service, and relinquishing all other means of 
addition to his wealth. By the votes in question they have also denied the 
sacredness of the right of property. Upon what pretext, then, could they 
refuse each to descend to his modest income of 2407. a year? When confisca- 
tion is now spoken of, the answer is, that a gradation of orders is necessary to 
our constitution ; for, under favour, nobody is so absurd as to resign an ana- 
logy between the possessions of a millionaire and the humble acquisitions of 
industry which it is a common interest to seeure. Great wealth is now neces< 
sary as a part of our constitution, to support that exalted rank and influence 
that constitute the sole buttress. of the throne; but when there shall be no 
longer king nor exalted rank, great wealth will become an evil instead of a 
good, and confiscation a sound. and. necessary policy. And let the people be 
once persuaded of its soundness and necessity as public policy, and Chats- 
worth and Woburn will soon come to the hammer. The Spectator, how- 
ever, puts in a plea for funded property: public creditors would not be 
defrauded, because the rights of property ought to be maintained. But 
what are the rights of property? is the still tormenting question. No 
man can give a right over me, who has given me nothing else. The grand- 
father or great-grandfather who leaves you to trundle a wheelbarrow in the 
docks, or to conduct a daily newspaper, or to break stones by the wayside, or 
any other like light and gentlemanly employment—what right had he to mort+ 
gage your labour to the gentlemen of Duke’s Place? Let it come to the ques- 
tion of mere right, and the issue with the fundholders will be a very short one: 
the existing constitution is their guarantee, and their only guarantee for one 
farthing from the people. Mr. Cobbett’s scheme of equitable adjustment 
failed, not because it was unjust—for it was not unjust—but because it would 
be fatal to the established order of society. The reasoning of the Spectator 
rests upon two hypotheses,—first, the hypothesis that the household consti- 
tuency of England would be perfectly wise and perfectly patriotic, and, in both 
respects, be faithfully represented by their single chamber ; second, the hypo- 
thesis that the-constitution of man is universally and eternally the same. We 
have already. hinted. at the inconsistency of our contemporary’s premises, which, 
if not: inconsistent, represent.all men as wise and patriotic in all times and in 
al] places. Butletthis pass.. We admit so much of the first hypothesis as to. 
acknowledge that the people of England, of our day, are not inferior in virtue 
and iutelligence—perhaps are superior—to any existing people, or any people 
that ever existed. We think them quite competent to manage their own poor, 
and to administer their own Poor-laws. | We think the yearly tenant of a 502. 
farm quite competent to vote at an election. We think that the man who, in 
addition to being a householder, has acquired or inherited municipal privileges, 
is also entitled to vote at an election. The Spectator differs from us in all 
these things, forming a lower estimate of the capacity of the people. We hope 
our contemporary will not differ from us as to the competency of the people to 
regulate their awn police; but we have some misgivings. However, with all 
our good opinion of the English people, we must protest against their or any 
people’s competency to govern; and for this plain reason. The people may 
think honestly, and they may think more or less wisely. But one thing is cer- 
tain—they will act impetuously upon what they think, and they will not think 
alike. Who, then, is to correct their errors,—for where there is division one 
side must be in error; who to repair the consequences of their impetuosity ? 
For decency’s sake, let Whigs compose their differences with Radicals, let 
Radicals be at peace among themselves (vide the Spectator’s and Examiner’s 
controversy in our third page) before they call upon us to subscribe to a theory 
which rests upon the assumption of consummate wisdom and perfect harmony 
among 24,000,000 of people, of various races, religious professions, language, 
prejudices, and interests. October 24. 


Constirut1ionAt—The Standard and the Spectator, two combatants cun-, 
ning of fence and well qualified to give interest to a controversy independent of 
any importance that may attach to the subject of it, are engaged in a disputa- 
tion upon the question of Peerage Reform. Into the merits of the management 
of the contest we do not propose to enter; but we may be allowed to say that 
while the Radical has the advantage of being able to prove that truth and rea- 
son are on his side of the argument, the Tory shows that he has vast resources 
at command, in the facility with which he can.conceive new fallacies and the ade 
mirable ingenuity that characterizes his mode of turning the old ones to account. 
Whether the fallacy—for so, with all deference, we venture to think it—which 
we are about to quote, be new or old, we know not; but taking it asa specimen 
of the argument in favour of the hereditary legislation doctrine, and the aristo- 
cracy as it is, advanced, it will be observed, by the most argumentative and in- 
genious of all its newspaper supporters—looking at in this light, it will be ac- 
knowledged at once that the fate of the Peers is as good as decided already, that 
Reform will penetrate even into the House: of Lords, and that the Incurables 
will be cured at last, in spite of themselves. It is asserted with all proper em» 

basis, and with considerable composure of countenance, by the advocates: of 
Leading legislation, than to convert the House of Peers into an elective as- 








THE SPECTATOR. 





permbly isoneither more )nor-less.;than to abolish the. Monarchy, destroy: the 
Church, and (among other small inconveniences ) subvert the basis of property 
So as.to insure a general confiscation. | Leaving the tonarchy and the Church 
to their danger, let-us for a moment listen to the heavings of the’ foundations of 
property shaken and overturned by the introduction of im improving principle 
into-the Legislatures: The coneusstion is awful; the ground groans:beneath us ; 
and chaos comes again, ushered: inj like.a newly-created» Peer, between the 
Dukes of Devonshire: andy Bedfords.. ‘* We do not, scruple ‘to say,” says the 
Standard, * that a very extensive confiscation of property would be absolutely 
necessary under the new: constitutions. A Duke of Devonshire, ora Duke of 
Bedford, locked up, as it were, ina Hotse-of Lords, isa very harmless person ; 
let him loose, however, with his, 200,000/. or 800,000/. a year upon society, by 
breaking down thewalls of the House of» Lords; and» he will) be harmless no 
longer. Hewill:take:others:like:- himself, driven:by the loss'of.@ legitimate pro- 
téction to their-wealth; to seek its: security and aggrandizement; by: means: in- 
consistent with any form ef public liberty. The proposed organic change;-un- 
accompanied by a.confiseation, if the thing were possible, would place the 
country under the most hideous of all despotisms—the despotism of money. 
ow we must confess that we were not prepared for any such consequences as 
this. To us, “much musing ‘om these’ matters,” the point is new. It is no 
doubt as novel to’ all the rest of the world... Maty thousands of persons—we 
may say many millionshave by-this time accustomed ‘themselves to meditate 
upon the advantages ‘of reforming the Upper. House, and few of us there are 
who do not farcy thatthe question has been considered in all its more impor- 
tant bearings.. But where is he among the thinking and enlightened host of 
Pber- Reformers who ever obtained, even ina dream, the most shadowy revela- 
tion of those awful consequences which are here contemplated as an inevitable 
result of the Reform? Wherevis:he living, 
———* Clipp'd in with the sea 
That-chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland,” 
whose mind ever hit upon a-calculation. of the-horrors that might ensue from 
letting loose upon society ‘the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire? It will 
hardly bear thinking upon, now it has once been thought of! Imagine these 
two dreadful Dukes—no longer lovked up, “as. it\were,” in that Sanctuary, a 
House of Lords—no- longer the ‘ harmless persons” they now are, with ‘no 
power on earth save thatof making laws'to whieh every body is bound to sub- 
mit, and of begetting sons, destined to bevequally harmless, to protect ourchil- 
dren in the same beneficent manner; but, instead, let loose upon society: !— 
with two or three hundred thousand a year to take care of, if they can, or, for 
aught that is known’ to the contrary, to expend, without scruple, among: the 
various classes of thé commanity.. At present, under the system) which rash 
Radicals condemn, we lock: up these Dukes (as it were) and others as'dan- 
gerous, in a House of Lords, to save society from the mischievous influence of 
their ample fortunes; we give them’the power of making laws, by »way of ren- 
dering them harmless,» This»we-suspeet is, after all, the wise way of dealing 
with Dukes. Let ‘them: legislate, and their power to be misehievons is gone. 
But under the proposed system (the-country will immediately.change its mind on 
this subject), the barrier of safety will be removed with the walls** of the House 
of Lords,” and the effet will be as the throwing open the ddors of innumerable 
Bedlams. We are, however; bound by an instinct: of. self: preservation, 
and the necessity of being forearmed against the consequences of any freak that 
destiny may have in store for us, to endeavour to extract some little hope from 
the ground overshadowed by this large despair. Supposing we should escape a 
confiscation, which we are told is not possible, we are to be placed under “ the 
most hideous of all despotisms, the despotism of money.” Here a small ray of 


light creeps through a cranny of the dark prediction—‘‘a sun-beam that has | 


lost its way.” This despotism of money with which we are threatened, cannot 
surely be very different from the despotism under which we at present exist. 
If the Dukes of Devonshire and Bedford are to remain for ever Jocked up in the 
House of Lords, and, lest they should employ their vast pecuniary powers to 
the destruction of the country, invested with the right of making laws for their 
fellow subjects to whom they are not responsible, then surely we are living 
under the rule which is deprecated—the despotism of money. Let us look 
about for another sunbeam. What is the amount of wealth locked up in the 
House of Lords, compared with that which the present perfection of the consti- 
tution ‘lets loose” upon society? Are the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire 
very much richer than certain non-members of that House within whose con- 
fines alone the said Dukes are harmless? Or do the rich Commoners, and the 
rich men out of Parliament, seek the ‘security and aggrandizement of their 
wealth by means inconsistent with any form of public liberty,” because they 
have not an equal power with the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire to provide 
a ‘legitimate protection” to that wealth? Ifit be desirable to render these 
noblemen. ‘ harmless,” by conferring upon them the privilege of making 
Jaws and law- makers, then it should be desirable to increase the num- 
ber of Peers to a very considerable extent; to an extent indeed which, 
in the opinion of some persons, would render any other order of Peerage 
Reform superfluous, by swamping the Peerage. We should be _ pro- 
vided as speedily as possible with a Lord Lewis Lloyd, a Lord Ark- 
wright, a Lord Cresus, and a Lord Plutus, It is terrible to, reflect upon 
the harm such men may do, if the Peerage be the only security against the 
mischievous tendency of wealth. This brings us to the only additional point 
upon which it is worth while to toueh. If there be a mischievous tendency in 
wealth, its owners being let loose on society, there must be the same, mischiev- 
ous tendency in it, while its owners are locked up, ‘ as it were,” in the House 
of Lords. Were they locked up literally, and compelled to spend their enor- 
mous incomes within the walls of the sanctuary, the injurious quality of wealth 
would be neutralized. As it is, the injurious power is equally exercised; and 
why should we give additional potency to it by making it a qualification for 
the Legislature? Why take the dangerous man, and convert him into a law- 
maker, merely on account of his liability to do mischief? We have done it, it 
istrue. And time it is to ask why ?—— October 25. 


** HARMONIOUS” TORIES; ‘f CENTRIFUGAL” REFORMERS 


Times—lIt is vain and Judicrous for the Administration, or their allies of the 
Destructive Press, to bully away their own fears at the spread of Conservatism 
through the kingdom. ‘They see in it the death of the Movement to which 
they both belong. The harmony of the Conservatives utterly confounds them ; 
and it is futile for the motley crew of Papists, Radicals, and corrupted Whigs, 
to encourage each other by mutual recommendations to cultivate a similar con- 
cord. The fact is, that the spirit of harmony among the Conservatives requires 
nocultivation. It is native to the soil. There is among them but a single 
interest,—namely, the promotion of good government in Church and State; 
anda single policy,—to wit, irreconcileable warfare against those who would de- 
stroy them both. Whereas the public enemy have in them no element of con- 
cord. They do not form, like the Conservatives, a national or English party. 
Party implies a union of individuals or classes for the maintenance of some 
great definite and specific principle, in which they all agree. But what one 
“‘ principle” binds together the multifarians who compose the present majority 
in the House of Commons? We cannot say that a ship’s company of vaga- 


‘bonds, drawn from the dregs of all maritime nations, and with a Red Rover’s 

fg at the mast-head, are held together b any common “principle.” A*com- 
mon object they have, which is spoil, and which affixes to them the name of 
“"piates.” So are these Whigs, ‘Radicals, and Papists, bouod. by no-other 





than a solitary pledge,—viz. to’keep out from ‘administering the'affairs of Rug- 
land all men who aim at a public and national, as contrasted with a sinister 


and selfish, end. And this is whut constitutes the Ministers and their sup- 
porters an aggregate, not:of- parties; but: of factions; each’ having its especial 
game in view, and each working for it alone, even as a pirate for his 
plunder. What cares. -the- Whig, whether the Pupist \’sets: up, his! priest 
or not, or the Radical his republic,. save as one or both may. be readered 
an instrament of his (the Whig’s) retention of his salary and his office 2 
What cares the Radical, whether priest or parson holds the upper hand in Tré- 
Jand, or whether Peel or Russell | addresses the House-of Commons fromthe 
Treasury bench, but-in so far as.one.or the other facilitates the approacly of his 
Republican millennium? Does the Papist Agitator or Bishop, again, care-ong 
pinch of snuff for Peel or Russell, Monarchy or Democracy, or who shalk be 
King, who President of the Saxons here, provided only he shall be himself en- 
abled to trample on heresy across the Channel, and to riot on the proceeds ‘of lay 
andecclesiastical confiscation? We say, therefore, that these chew curs; pul- 
ling: and snapping in so many oblique directions, are altogether incapable of that 
one’cordial and momentous impulse which springs from the’ nature of ‘Conser+ 
vatismy ‘ Movement” is their watchword ; but for each of them it has a dis¥ 
tinct meaning, which the others but faintly’ reengnize—a meaning to which self 
alone is, in every instance, the key. Let us-repeat, then, that it is easier: for 
these variegated politicians to talk about uniformity than to practiseit. Their 
natural tendency is centrifugal: that of the Conservatives is to seek a common 
centre, and they find it, as did their forefathers, in Church, State, and Consti* 
tutional Monarehy:— Otéober 28. 


RESISTANCE TO UNJUST LAWS. 

Courrer—Let it not be said that the Irish are bound to obey the law wher 
ther it be just or not; for that would throw them at once helpless on the 
mercy of their oppressors. In that case, those who make'the law and those 
who decide when it may be resisted, would’ be the same persons ;: and the'Irish 
would be without any redress as long as ‘it pleased the Try Peers to,oppress 
them. Suppose the law ordered the Irish Catholi¢. peasants.to. sacrifice their 
children, instead of ordering them to give their property to the clergyman: 
would any man say they ought to obey such a law, or say that they ought not 
to take into their own hands the responsibility of resisting it? Suppose the 
Protestant clergy, instead of taking the peasant’s potatoes, were authorized bi 
the law to take the peasant himself, and sell: him: in the\United States orothe 
West Indies for a slave: would the peasant be botind to submit to sucha law? 
We answer, no. We say, therefore, that to subjects, at all times, must beleft 
the right of deciding whether they will obey laws or not; that their decision 
mast depend on the light in which they regard the law—not on the view taken 
of it by the law-makers—and on their chance of success,‘if they decide on-re- 
sisting it. As concerns the Catholic Irish ‘peasantry, there cannot bé a shadow 
of a doubt that the law which takes tithes from them to bestow them on,a Pro- 
testant clergyman, is a most unjust law; neither can there be a doubt that it is 
grossly offensive to all their feelings. They are no more to blame, therefore, 
for resisting such a law, than they would be for resisting a law to catry them 
off to the Colonies, if they can do it suecessfully.. The law is to blame; and 
those who enacted, and would not amend it) are the persons against whom a 
verdict of guilty ought to be brought in.. We may remark,.in conclusion, that 
as subjects must in the end be the judges whether they will obey the laws-or 
not,—and from this necessity there is, in a free country, no escaping,—legisla- 
tors can only calculate on continued and cheerful obedience as long as they make 
none but just laws. They must make such laws before they can, in conscienee 
or in reason, ask men to submit to them. — October 28: 


BRUTALITY OF GENTLEMEN: PARTIALITY OF MAGISTERIAL 
PRACTICE. 

True Sun—A respectable middle-aged married woman, the mother of a 
family, with a young girl in her company, is crossing St. James’s Square; 
when both are laid hold of by four gentlemen, one is thrown down on the pave+ 
ment, the other forced against the railings, the grossest personal indecencies are 
offered, and resistance calls forth opprobrious language, oaths, and: threats of 
violence. One of the gentlemen is taken by a Policeman when “ applied to ;” 
two others are recognized: sitting at their ease-in the Police-office; they give 
false names, and pay a couple of five-pound fines from a purse which one of 
them produces, containing several bank-notes. Such a decision is perfect -im+ 
punity. There is not even the check of publicity. The objects of the out- 
rage are the only persons punished. On thein falls the disagreeableness of hav- 
ing their real names mixed up with the details of a Police-report. They will 
probably escape as they can another time, without invoking the equivocal pro« 
tection of Magisterial law. Nuisances of this species are very common in our 
streets. They are almost always perpetrated by persons who do not belong to 
what are called the inferior ranks of society. There is probably not a country 
in the world in which a woman is so unsafe from insult, if she attempts to go 
anywhere without.a male companion for protetion. This disgraceful fact is not 
a temporary or accidental circumstance. It is an offshoot from the same feudal 
stock which has so largely blended the feelings of aristocratical insolence, pri+ 
vilege, and licentiousness,:with institutions and manners that have also much 
in them of a better spitit. The nuisances of our streets, the continuous supply 
of their unhappy population, the degradation of our larger theatres, the annoy- 
ances to women, the comparative impunity of insult and violence towards the 
poor, are all from the source which supples the “jolly full bottle ” religion, the 
bribery of voters, the polities of the pension-list, and the power of inflence in 
disposing of emoluments in Church and State, the Ariny, the Navy, and the 
Colonies. They are adjuncts of a house of hereditary Peers, a law of primogeni+ 
ture, a rich aud lordly hierarehy, and a state of society in which “ wealth makes 
the man.” In one word, they are all ARisrocracy, under various modifica- 
tionsor developments. The only efficient check is a large and increasing infusion 
of the democratic principle. But still the poor palliatives of magistracy and police 
might be applied less partially. The notorious frequency of a disgusting offence 
demands proportionate severity. These four gentlemen ought all to have been 
made known. Their names should have been pilloried in every newspaper; 
not that they would have appeared in all, but we should have seen what journals 
took pay for the suppression, or (which comes to the same thing) depended 
upon customers who would be offended by this disclosure. A poor culprit 
never escapes under a false name, though in his case false and true may be 
just the same to the public. All his aliases and whereabouts are sure to* be 
ferreted out. The brand of a former conviction is as bare upon him as if the 
iron had burned it into his forehead. But these convicted pseudonymous 
ruffians may safely mingle with the élite of our vaunted aristocracy; perhaps 
say, of its choice coteries, magna pars fui. They will fight the man who tells 
them they are disgraced, and be sure to blackball O’Connell, were he pre« 
posed for admission into their clubs amongst the “ gentlemen of England.” A 
fine of five pounds! This is like the farce played a fortnight ago with Lord 
Hiil’s nephew, who paid ten pounds for stabbing a cabman’s horse in the 
belly, and beating the unoffending driver. Heswore; the present culprits only 
laughed ; but neither the oath nor the laugh provoked that threat of the tread- 
mill which would have silenced a defendant of a different description, The 
trouble of signing a cheque for five or ten pounds of the public money—is that 
to be called a punishment? It would be more honest at once to vest. the class 
with the privilege of impunity for their wanton outrages, so long as they exer-, 





cise some discrimination in selecting the objects {those outrages.— October 28. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“A BOLD AND DECIDED POLICY.” 


As the usual November consultations of the Cabinet approach, 
the question which has so frequently occupied our pages since 
last Easter, becomes more than ever interesting. What is to be 
done to keep out the Tories? We need not repeat our own view 
of the subject; for even the Examiner at length comprehends 
it,—nay, fully adopts it, when urging Ministers to secure the 
earnest support of the Dissenters. 

“It is a most pressing question, and it is a vital question, and it will prop or 
erush the Administration. Upon this subject (Church-rates) the Government 
has. the choice of acquiring new strength, or of casting itself away. We do 
mot mean to say that, in the event of disappointment, the Dissenters would 
become actual foes of the Ministry, or that they would willingly let the Tories 


into office ; but the extinction of their zeal, and consequent relaxation of their 
support, would be no less fatal than hostility.” “ 


Here is part of “a plan of action” for sustaining Ministers 
against the new Tory policy; recommended, too, by the very 
same argument, and almost in the same words, as we have used 
when urging the adoption of a whole plan. Will Lord Met- 
BOURNE restore the W hig-Radical union, upon the broad basis of 
Whig-Radicalism? This is a most pressing question, and a vital 
question, which will prop or crush the Administration. We do 
not mean to say that, in the event of disappointment, the Reform- 
ing masses would become actual foes of the Ministry, or that they 
would willingly let the Tories into office; but the extinction of 
their zeal, and consequent relaxation of their support, WOULD BE 
NO LESS FATAL THAN HOsTILITy. And how, pray, is the question 
of Church-rates to be carried, without a Ministerial plan for deal- 
ing with the Obstructive Lords? Will the Dissenters be content 
with a mere “ promise.” to end in “ nothing?” With a little more 
reflection, the Hava +r will see that the principle on which he 
counsels Ministeriai action in order to please the Dissenters, must 
needs be extended, if it is to prove effective in any one case, suffi- 
ciently for securing to Lord MeLsourne the zealous support of 
all Reformers, without which the Lords will again take care that 
every promise of Reform shall end in “ nothing.” However, as 
the Kxaminer now understands at least our mode of supporting 
the Government, let us hope that he will not confine his adoption 
of it to the single question of Church-rates, 

The Morning Chronicle seems to be fully aware of the danger 
of Ministers. In his anxiety to warn them of that danger, he has 
even been led into a sort of misrepresentation. After quoting a 
passage from last week’s Spectator,—in which we, though merely 
by way of answer to the Laaminer's assertion that this is the best 
possible Ministry for Reformers, had pointed out that a Conform- 
ing Ministry would be better than one all of whose promises of 
Reform should be reduced to ‘‘ nothing,”—the Chronicle says— 

“But it is said the policy of Lyndhurst has completely succeeded ; Lord 
Bfelbourne can advance no further; he is beat toastand still ; and the best 
thing you can do is to suffer him to be turned out, and the Whigs, though 
powerless in place, will be powerful in opposition.” 

Assuredly we have never said or thought that the “ best thing ? 
that Reformers could do, would be to suffer Lord MELBouRNE to 
be turned out. Still, if the Chronicle thinks that what we do 
really consider “ the best thing,” will be promoted by holding out 
to Ministers in terrorem the prospect of being turned out de- 
signedly by the Reformers, he is welcome even to pervert our 
meaning for the purpose. If Ministers cannot be persuaded, we 
have no objection to their being frightened, so that they do what 
is needful for their own safety. Supposing Mr. Rice to speak 
for his colleagues, Ministers will be neither frightened nor per- 
suaded out of their submission to the Lords: but Mr. Rice is not 
the Cabinet. If Lord Mretsourne had determined against “a 
bold and decided policy,” the Chronicle would have spared him- 
self the trouble of making the following urgent appeal to the 
Premier's fears. 

““We have too much confidence in the good sense of Reformers to suppose 
that they would play the game of the Tories, on the supposition that more is to 
be got from Tories than Whigs. But the indications of dissatisfuction in a 
part of the body are not to be neglected by Ministers. An army not employed 
1s im danger of falling into dissensions. Ministers will see that discipline can 
Best be preserved inthe ranks of Reformers by movement. If they show a dis- 
pesition to advance, the People will rally round them ; and if they should fall in 
a popular cause, they will be again borne on the shoulders of the People to 
power. If they remain stationary, the People will become indifferent, and 
abandon them; and then the Tories will have an easy victory, with time to 


reap the fruits of it. In every sense, the bold and decided policy is the 
safest.” 








THE DAMPED RADICAL. 


Trae Examiner, as we have shown already, resembles that cu- 
rious mixture of fish, flesh, and fowl, which naturalists have 
termed the Ornithorincus Paradoxus. New Holland is full of 
wonders, and may yet produce an animal, not as above combining 
three forms at once, nor changing its colour while preserving one 
form like the chameleon, but taking distinctly different shapes 
from time to time according to circumstances. We shall then 
have a perfect emblem of the present Exuminer. Meanwhile, 
his recent political course may* be likened to one of those fitful 
diseases which exhibit hot and cold paroxysms. Or rather, 
malses vary, and as his, when he is well, naturally beats high 

dical Reform, his present distemper consists of fits of the 


as 
20F 
eoldest Whiggery. He had a shivering fit last Sunday. 





The occasion was Sir Jonn CampsELu's speech at Edinburgh, 
and especially those parts of it which relate to articles of the 
Radical faith. 

On Peerage Reform, which our brother is used to call “ the 
question of questions,” Plain Jonn said— 

‘I do not anticipate that the time will come when measures approved by 
the King and his Ministers, by large majorities of the Representatives of the 
People, and in whose favour the public voice is loudly and unequivocally de- 
clared, will be rejected by one branch of the Legislature. I do not anticipate 
such a crisis. My own opinion is, that the Lords, being prudent and intelli- 
gent men, asthe majority of them must be allowed to be, will consider that pub- 
lic opinion is an important element and ingredient in weighing the expediency 
of public measures, and will bend, as the Duke of Wellington did on a former 
occasion, as other leaders have done on former occasions, and as Lord Lynd- 
hurst himself has done, to the public voice; and that the crisis may thus be 
averted,” , 

The utmost, then, which the Whig Attorney-General expects o 
desires as a solution of the question of questions is, that the “ pru® 
dent and intelligent majority” of the Tory Lords will become Con- 
formers. Certainly they will, as before, in return for the pay and 
patronage of office! Such reforms as Sir Joun CAMPBELL here 
alludes to—such reforms as “the prudent and intelligent majo- 
rity ” of the Lords would grant to “ expediency”—the Radicals may 
obtain to-morrow, by letting the Tories displace the Whigs. The 
Tories are obstinate anti-Reformers in opposition, but in office, 
“prudent and intelligent” Conformers. So far we agree with 
“Plain Joun CamMBrPELL.” But what says our most Radical 
brother? He says, (those who have seen it will believe it,) 
“Some few weeks ago we expressed our opinion that many of the 
Whigs in office would be converted to Peerage Reform, (‘the 
question of questions,”) by a little more practical experience of the 
impossibility of reconciling the existing privileges of the Lords 
with the interests of the People; and Sir John Cambeli's, 
speech strengthens this expectation.” 

We presume that the strengthening part of the Attorney- 
General’s speech is the meaningless trash which follows— 

«* But my opinion is, that the People will never submit to tyranny, never 
submit to misrule; and that, as the Peerage was made for the benefit of the 
People, it belongs to the Peers to recollect, that it is for the good of the People 
that they have been intrusted with the privileges which they now enjoy.” 

“The People will never submit to tyranny, never submit to 
misrule!” How very fine, how profound, how like the style of 
the Examiner in his better days, when it was his forte to expose 
humbug in the shape of bombastic generalities! Then look at 
the sure effect, and the obvious cause. The Peers will “ recol- 
lect that it is for the good of the People they have been intrusted,” 
&e. Why will they recollect this ?—because “ the Peerage was 
made for the benefit of the People.” Lynpuurst, and his des- 
perate Tory band of Pitt-and-Castlereagh-created Lords, who, not 
to mention their insulting defiance of the Representatives of 
the People, have put a stop to legislation, were “ made for the 
benefit of the People;” and therefore they will recollect, &c, 
Plain Joun was never less plain. But, quoth the Examiner— 
*“ As to the Peerage question, he says as much as can be expected 
from any official man; and though we differ from him in some of 
his expectations and reliances, in purpose we recognize in hima 
stanch Reformer.” 

Here comes the expression of a stanch Reformer’s purpose— 

‘¢ If, however, such a melancholy crisis should arrive, but which, I repeat, I 
do not anticipate,'I do not doubt, under the auspices of our patriotic Sovereign, 
who has already done so much for the rights and liberties of the People, a 
proper remedy will be found.” 

Sir Joun Campspett denies, then, that the conduct of the 
Peers has hitherto been such as to call for a Reform of the 
House of Lords. Nor does he anticipate any thing so “ melan- 
choly ” as an absolute necessity for Peerage Reform. But if, as 
he does not anticipate, the absolute necessity should arise, why 
then, to be sure, it may be proper to comply with that necessity. 
What a stanch Reformer! His speech, says the Examiner, 
“would have been good in any season, but is doubly acceptable 
and valuable after the damper of Mr. Rice at Limerick: his re« 
view of what was done and undone in the session, is very able, 
and the right spirit pervades his speech.” : 

Now for a little more of the right spirit of a stanch Reformer’s 
speech— 

“Tam at all times most ready to answer any question that may be put 
to me; but I appear here at present not to give any opinion upon abstract 
matters.” 

However, he does answer the question, “abstract” as is the 
matter to which it refers— 

‘* T have not yet voted for the Ballot, nor am I prepared to vote for it. [Not 
very abstract this, but rather practical, we should think.] When I see that 
some of my constituents have been coerced——[practical again]—I am inclined to 
vote for the Ballot; but on cool and calm reflection Iam against the principle 
of secret voting ; and I think that we should first see how public virtue and 
patriotism can succeed under the present mode of open voting. If we find that 
Intimidation is still practised, I will then be brought to be a reluctant supporter 
of the Ballot.” 

Sir Joun Campsett's constituents happen to be remarkably 
free from those influences against which there can be no protec- 
tion but secret voting. For other people’s constituents, so called,— 
for the “ tenants without a will,” who were forced by their land- 
lords to reject Lord Jonn Russet and elect Mr. Parker,—for 
the same class in Cornwall, whose want of the Ballot. deprives 
them of an able and beloved Representative,—for the great class 
of coerced voters not being his own constituents, Sir JOHN 
CAMPBELL has not a grain of sympathy. In the face of his own 
constituents, he could not but say that he felt for the few of them 
who have been compelled to vote against their conscience. But, 
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“on cool and calm reflection,” he is “against the principle of 
secret voling.” There’s “the right spirit” of “a stanch Re- 
former.” As, because the People will “never submit to tyranny, 
never submit to misrule,” we may go without Peerage Reform, 
so, because of the “ public virtue and patriotism” of the thousands 
whose elective conscience is under durance, we may dispense with 
Ballot, to the very principle of which this stanch Reformer is 
opposed on cool and calm reflection. At present there is no ne- 
cessity, no call for the Ballot: if such a necessity should ever 
arise,—failing, that is, “ public virtue and patriotism,”—why then, 
as in the other case, since necessity is necessity, the Attorney- 
General “ will be brought to be” a supporter, though reluctant, 
of what cannot be avoided. “The right spirit pervades his 
speech.” 

There is yet another question on which the Whig Attorney- 
General differs altogether with the Examiner of old, nevertheless 
evincing, according to the Haaminer of Sunday last, the right 
spirit of a stanch Reformer— 

“ My opinion is, that no Parliament should last seven years ; but I think the 
question is, to a great extent, speculative. For my own part, gentlemen, I 

ave been in Parliament six years, and I have been six times elected ; and as 
far as I am personally concerned, the Parliaments in which I have sat may 
fairly be called annual Parliaments; and I will venture to predict that the 
present Parliament will not last seven years. As I have said, however, gen- 
tlemen, the question is a speculutive one; and I think it is unnecessary for us 
to occupy our time discussing it, when so many matters of a practical kind 
demand our attention and support.” 

Plain Joun is by far too canny a Scot to say any thing just 
now which would preclude him from being Attorney-General to an 
open-question Cabinet. But beyond this tribute to the prudence 
and caution for which he says that LyNpHURST gives him credit, 
no stanch Reformer will see any of the right spirit in the last 
extract from his speech at Edinburgh. What has the mere acci- 
dent of his own frequent elections to do with the principles of le- 
gislation on which the Examiner has so often and so ably con- 
tended for Short Parliaments? Frequent general elections, if 
arising from uncertain causes, if not occurring at fixed and 
known periods, would scarcely increase the accountability of the 
Member to his constituents. For the sake of constant responsi- 
bility, it is essential that the duration of Parliaments should be 
short and certain. But we are only repeating the Examiner of 
old. Even the present Examiner, when out of the cold fit of 
Whiggery, would be the first to denounce such stuff as Sir Jonn 
CaMPBELL’s opinion and prophecy about seven years’ Parliaments. 
Who is of opinion that Parliaments, which never do last seven 
years, ought to last seven years ? Where is the noodle to prophesy 
that this Parli:ment will differ from others by lasting seven 
years? Sir Jo.1n, as he tells us, will always yield to necessity : 
so, being compelled to say something about the duration of Par- 
liaments, (for observe that, if let alone, he would not have men- 
tioned the subject,) and having in view the possibility of an open- 
question Cabinet, he uttered this unmeaning balderdash. Was it 
this, or for his safe slap at the advocates of Short Parliaments, 
that the Examiner talks of “ the right spirit” of his speech ? 
There is no reason why one who declares that the duration of 
Parliaments is “a speculative question” should not belong to an 
open-question Ministry; but such a declaration expresses indivi- 
dual hostility to Short Parliaments, since it denies the existence 
of any practical evil arising from the Septennial Act. It is a 
subject which may be discussed in the closet of the Examiner or 
the Quarterly Review, but not one fit to be dealt with by Parlia- 
ment. To use a favourite expression of the Examiner, when he 
deprecates pressure upon Ministers for some plan of Whig-Radi- 
cal action, “ the pear is not ripe ;’ you may look at it, but must 
not touch it. And if any one should be so silly as to make this 
@ practical question, bringing it before the House, and explaining 
how uncertainty as to elections prevents responsibility, nay, citing 
cases in which Members have changed sides since the last elec- 
tion, and hold their seats in defiance of their angry constituents, 
why tell him, that, as far as you are personally concerned, Parlia- 
ments have been annual: do all this, and the Examiner, which is 
a powerful Radical organ, will assure you that you show the right 
spirit of a stanch Reformer. The speech of the Attorney-General 
would have been “ good in any season,” but is just now ‘ doubly 
acceptable and valuable!” Let unbelievers (and they will be 
many) see for themselves that we have quoted fairly. Perhaps it 
was Mr. Rice's speech at Limerick, but something at any rate 
has proved a “damper” indeed to our once Radical contem- 
porary, 





“THE POOR MAN’S CHURCH.” 


Norutne is more disgusting in the present policy of the Tories, 
than their affectation of peculiar anxiety for the spiritual welfare 
of the poor. The Church, we are told, is emphatically the “ poor 
man’s chureh.” For him, then, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
receives his 18,000/. a year; for his benefit are cathedral sinecures 
maintained, and tithes and church-rates levied. Without the 
Establishment, the poor man would be living in a heathen land. 
The chapels of Dissenters are shut to him; they are forthe com- 
paratively wealthy; the Voluntary principle would reduce him to 
involuntary irreligion. Says the Times— 

“But, in the Established Church, those who pay not a farthing are entitled, 
as their indefeasible birthright, to receive all which can be there supplied to the 
worn-down spirit and the broken heart —the solemn prayer—the inspired word— 
the Holy Sacrament—that peace and blessing which the world cannot give, but 
of which our charitable advocates for ‘religious liberty’ would, in their benefi- 


Established Church of England is emphatically the ‘ poor man’s church ;’ and 
cursed be he who would destroy it. The Established clergy are the poor 
man’s ministers ; they are bound to yield him, when called upon, and they do 
yield him, spiritual instruction and consolation, as ordained the Jaw under 
which he lives; and cursed, again we say, is he who would sb the poor man 
of this his inalienable possession here—this passport to his immortal inherit- 
ance in a better world.” 

The Times strives in vain to catch the spirit of holy fervour— 
the unction which the Standard simulates so well when dealing 
with religious topics. The misrepresentations of the Times are 
barefaced; facts can be quoted against its falsehoods, by anybody 
whochooses to open his eyes, in walking through almost any part of 
the country. The Church is the “ poor man’s church ”—is it? Then 
how does it happen that nine-tenths of the poor refuse to enter 
it? Are the mass of the lower classes in this country Churchmen? 
The reverse is notorious. What said DrypEn, a hundred and 
fifty years ago? 

‘© Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there ; 

And ’twill be found upon examination, 

The Jatter has the largest congregation.” 
For Devil read Dissenters, and the distich will speak the honest 
truth. Go where you will, the chapels will be found better filled 
than the churches, and with an humbler class of worshipers. 
Indeed, when it suits their purpose, insulting comparisons of the 
wealth and refinement of Churchmen with the poverty and igno- 
rance of Dissenters, are made by the very persons who are now 
boasting of the benefits conferred by the Establishment on the 
mass of the people. ; 

It is superlatively impudent in those who must know how much 
has been effected for the poor and ignorant by the operation of the 
Voluntary principle, to sneer at it as being fit only for the rich. 
It is undeniable that the Church clergy grossly neglected their 
duty, and left a large field for the Dissenters to work upon, and 
which they have sedulously cultivated. Lord BroucHam is at 
present a great authority with the Tories : we recommend to their 
reperusal a speech delivered in the session of 1834, wherein he 
put the efforts of the Dissenters and of the Churchmen to educate 
the people in their right order of precedence. 

There is, we admit, a certain class of the Established clergy 
whose ministrations are not offensive.to the humbler classes, and 
who do attract large congregations. But are they the men who 
share in the splendour of the Establishment? Are they the mi- 
tred, shovel-hatted, beneficed divines? No, but the Evangelical 
curates, who in very many instances depend upon the voluntary 
contributions of their flocks for their maintenance—who are left 
by their rectors and masters to starve upon 50/. or 100/. a year. 
These men would find churches and congregations were the 
Establishment abolished to-morrow. 

But if it is really for the religious instruction of the poor that 
the State Church is supported, then let it be modified so as to 
answer its intended purpose. Let its ministers be fitted by edu- 
cation for performing the duties which now devolve on the Metho- 
dist parson and the Catholic priest. Let their income be suf- 
ficient for decent comfort, and no more. Let there be no super- 
fluous display of mitred chariots and, laced lackies, and no proud 
Peers of Parliament among its clergy. If men educated and 
living as we should recommend in order to make them good 
parish priests, are not sufficiently refined in their manners or 
polished in their discourse,—if their houses and furniture are too 
modest and plain, and their mode of exhortation too homely, for 
the more wealthy members of the Establishment,—then let these 
build their own churches, and select their own ministers—their 
Hopasons, Bensons, and Sipney Smirus. It is not for them 
that the State provides religious instruction gratis, but for the 
poor, who cannot get it elsewhere. 

Let the Tories beware how they preach up the doctrine, that it 
is for the poor the Church is to be maintained; for, when followed 
out to its legitimate consequences, the argument will be found 
subversive of all that renders the Establishment really worth 
their support. 


THE PEERAGE CONTROVERSY. 


Our subtle adversary the Standard appears to have formed the 
design of treating us as spiders treat flies: he courteously asks 
us for a plan of Peerage Reform, and when, in the frankness of 
our unsuspecting simplicity, we produce one, down he pounces 
upon us, drives us into a corner of his web, and proceeds to de- 
molish us in triumph and without mercy ! 

The argument between us, he says, he has brought to “ some- 
thing very like an ad absurdum conclusion ;"’ the absurdity, of 
course, being on our side, not on his. Still we could have wished, 
that, to diminish the odds at which we stood in the eyes of the 
Standard’s readers, he had allowed us the benefit of ourown argu- 
ment entire: for, liberal as he was to profusion on last Monday 
in “ Rixee Radicales ” extracts from the Spectator, it so happened 
that the passages omitted when he copied the rest of our not very 
long paper on “ Legislative Reform,” were rather important to a 
right understanding of our views. 

That no misconstruction of the Standard, on this subject, may 
injure it with those who read the Spectator only, we copy our op- 
ponent’s paper, in another page, without abridgment. Nay, more— 
if he is satisfied that he has really met and answered the case we 
put, he will have this advantage over us, that we leave him in 
possession of the last word, nearly : for we shall not restate the 
case at present, though we add a few sentences of “explanation,” 








cence, despoil the children of affliction, the chosen ones of Christ! Yes, the 


as they say in Parliament. 
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1. The Standard. altogether forgets what; alone, we were in- 
vited to make out,—namely, thata pure Representative Govern- 
merit has no tendency to Despotism. The adverse fallacy lay in 
supposing that it would be “uncontrolled,” if the House of Peers 


were either abolished or rendered “ less irresponsible than it is.” | 


Taking the extreme case of extinction rather than. reconstrue'ton: 


of the House of Peers, since that. option was offered to us—taking 
it in what the Stundard, we thought, regarded as the most un- 
favourable aspect— we showed, that instead of being uncoutrolled, 
and hence despotic, the House of Commons wou!d. be very effectu- 
ally controlled. by the constituency. It might be said, indeed, 
that our plan was one of Commons, not of Peerage Reform: but 
the Standard.was precluded trom objecting, by the terms of his 
own. hypothesis—we termed it Legis/utive Reform. 

2. We were not. called upon to **care” fur the Monarehy or 
the Church. Our task was, to show that the Representative 
Government, accountable to and coftrolled by a coustitueucy co- 
extensive with the permanent interests of the whole nation, would 
not become despotic. The Standard has not proved that either 
the Monarchy or the Church would be endangered. The super- 
fluous “trappings” of Monarchy wou'd probably be abridged, 
and the crying abuses of the Church reformed: but the continued 
existence of both institutions, in respect and honour, would depend 
upon what even now. must be considered as their best bulwark—a 
general persuasion of their usefulness. 

3. The Standard’s notious of property, and of riches, and of’ the 
peculiar function of a House of Lords 10 relation to them, form the 
puzzle of the week; and we share in the common amazement 
which the contemporary prints have expressed. History has-no 
example of a contiscation of property in a state of society nearly 
similar to that of England at the preseut time, and of a Repre- 
sentative Government such as we have described. No separate 
plea.was put‘in for “funded property :” what we said was, that, 
for the reason assigned, such an assembly ‘‘ would not sanction 
any measure for defrauding public or private creditors.” 

4: The Long Parliament—the French Convention—the United 
States. 

It is convenient, but not candid, to make the Long Parliament 
and the French Convention answerable for the excesses of the 
times in which they existed. The decisive measures- against 
CuHartzs and his instruments did not grow out of Democratical 
institutions, but out of the abuses and defects of the Monarebieal: 
they were a part only of the general and irrepressible movement 
against despotism. And be it remembered, that the House: of 
Lords could not preserve the Church or the Monarchy: the war 
which overthrew both was commenced, and for some time carried 
on, while the two Houses were sitting. Subsequently, the army 
gained a fatal ascendancy; but it would be idle to pretend 
that the House of Lords, had it existed, could have prevented 
that. The number of bodies among which the legislative power 
was divided, or the constitutional power of these bodies, would 
not have made the least difference in CromMweELt’s proceedings. 
All civil securities become alike impotent under a military tyranny, 

If the Long Parliament was merely an instrument in the hands 
of the leaders of the people first, and then of the army, so we may 
say of the French Convention, that it was called into being by the 
hatred of: existing institutions, and the resolution to overthrow 
them, which pervaded the French people in 1789. So far from 
having produced the spirit, which afterwards, when carried to 
exeess, was the cause of much crime and suffering, the Con- 
vention* was summoned to allay and pacify it. It was the last 
resource of Louts the Sixteenth and his Ministers; and it delayed 
instead of hurrying on the catastrophe of the Monarchy and the 
Chureh, which netiing probably could have saved. 

As regards the United States, the example of that country is not 
appositely quoted by the Standard ; for there never was an Esta- 
blished Church in the American Colonies, andthe Kingly autho- 
rity was always feeble. That authority, such as it was, could not 
have been preserved by an hereditary Peerage; all the Lords in 
Christendom would not have reconciled the Americans to the 
Stamp Act. The fact is, (hat when the people of a country are 
stimulated, as the Americans were, to rise against the established 
authorities, the mere form of their government will neither deter 
them from attempting to effect a revolution, nor prevent their 
success. 





OTHELLO AT THE TWO GREAT THEATRES. 


Tue American tragedian has promptly obeyed the call of the public to 
leave the human shambles and gladiatorial display of the amphitheatre, 
and enter upon anobler field of action. Mr. Forrest has boldly put his 
powers to the severest test, by appearing in Othello. His performance 
of this arduous character has unquestionably raised his reputation ; it 
has at the same time confirmed our opinion that he is an actor of the 
melodramatic. order, though of the highest grade. He does not rank 
with the first class of tragedians, but he is at the head of the second. 
In short, Mr. Forrest is indebted net to high natural genius, but to 
study and acquirements ; which, with the powerful aid of his physical 
qualifications, show to wonderful advantage. 

Mr. Forrest looks the ‘noble Moor” better than any one that 
we remember. His manly and soldier-like bearing give an air of power 
and almost of commanding dignity to his presence. He is deficient in 
tenderness and pathos; but the extraordinary energy of his acting in 
the passionate scenes gives them terrific effect. The triumph of his 
art was shown in the famous scene with Iago—the third in the third 
act. The unsuspecting frankness of Othello, and. his gradual yielding 
to the.insidious suggestions of Iago; the reluctance of his noble nature 
to entertain these vile suspicions, and his returaing:confidence. when he 














sees Desdemona ; bis after misgivings, settling down into a doubt-that 
scarcely requires the confirmation of proof ;.the anguish of apprehen- 
sion, which finds relief only in rage and_anticipations of revenge,—this 
series of emotions were depicted by Mr. Forrest with distinctness 
and power. ‘Iwo passages in the soliloquy that follows upon Iago’s 
promptings—the one beginning “ If Ido prove her haggard,” and the 
other, “* I'd rather be a toad, and live in the corner of a dungeon ”— 
were given-with such appalling vehemence, that but for the unnatural 


| attitude into whieh the actor threw himself at the end to cap the 


climax, we should-have taken it to bethe result of genuine inspira» 
tion. Evens in the very whirlwind of his passion, Mr. Forrest 
allows the melodramatic performer to peep out. The address to the 
Senate was an elaborate harangue, delivered with the air of a recitae 
tion, sot the unprepared explanation of the soldier, ‘* rude in speech, 
and little blest with the set phrase of peace: ” it was frank and.straight- 
forward, but studied withal. In no one scene did we lose sight of the 
clever and accomplished player. Admiratiow was often excited, sym- 
pathy never. Mr. Forrest, like all artificial actors, is very fond of 
making points, and introducing new readings, which only serve to show 
how little the performer before usidiffers from his predecessor. Keraw 
has evidently been the model which Mr. Forrest has followed in his 
Othello. The most remarkable “ point” which Mr. Forrest introduced, 
was where Desdemona offers to bind Othello’s forehead with her handker- 
chief: instead of: putting it by quietly, he makes a circlé with his finger 
round his head, as if to demonstrate mathematically that the kerchief 
was too small. Perhaps he would have tried to tie it on, but that it 
might prove he was wrong; and then, what would have become of 
Iago’s plot? This is one of many instances of over-acting, less 
ludicrous but not less out of place, that prove his conception to be 
of ‘a literal, not an imaginative kind. We could: match the absurdity 
with a score of similar’instances‘on the part of Macreapy, KemBte, 
andothers. Mr. Forrest's admirers think that where he fails it is 
from fear of over-exerting. his prodigious~physical powers: we sus- 
pect he is too discreet. to prove their mistake by being vehement out 
of place. The fact is, that in those passages of gentleness.or passive 
suffering which depend upon. mental emotion for their expression, and 
derive no aid either from personal appearance or’ physical exertion, the 
deficiency in the personation is evident. Mr. Forrest’s performance 
is acongeries of points, a piece of mosaic acting, the result of careful 
study and practice; but’it wants the glowing current of passion to 
fuse it into a complete whole. We see no permanent change in the 
look of Othello, from the-first time he. enters a conqueror, proud and 
happy in the possessiomof the gentle Desdemona, to the last scene, where 
his fiery passion is quenehed in remorseful tears. No one, coming in 
at the moment Mr. Forrest enters Desdemona’s chamber to wreak his 
vengeance on her, would imagine the tortures that he has undergone: 
if ever there was a murder done in cold blood, this was one. On the 
other hand, when he first appears on the stage, he looks like a man 
foredoomed to suffer. This is. an error which even Kean fell into; 
and its effect is to give a monotony to the personation, and to deprive 
it of the most powerful and: natural advantage—the force of contrast 
between the: states of happiness and of misery. The tragedian puts 
ona solemn look with his robes, as regularly as the undertaker when 
he mounts his black streamer: Actors, indeed, are in the habit of 
performing—a most expressive , term this both for plays and funerals 
—as. if the play were a state ceremonial; and the principal looks 
like a mysterious operator surrounded by a host of assistants, who 
gravely look on, come and go, speak and listen as they may be wanted, 
like so many automata. We were more particularly struck with 
this, by sitting out the same tragedy two successive nights. No two 
funerals could be more alike in forms and ceremonies; except that 
at Covent Garden the solemnity was interrupted by a disturbance, 
like a refractory jarvy breaking the line of a procession. ‘There were, 
to be sure, some differences in minor points. At Covent Garden, for 
instance, Macreapy painted Othello a sooty black; and adopted, we 
think. correctly, the Venetian costume; while at* Drury, Forrest 
painted his tlesh:a tawny hue, and dressed ina Moorish-costume, or at 
least what passes current for it on the stage, Both, however, wore 
green. velvet mantles; with this difference, that the. American’s -was 
festooned and plastered all over with gold, while: the Englishman’s 
fell flat before and behind like the Peers’ robes, and was more chastely 
ornamented. 

Macreapy’s Othello is too familiar to playgoers to need minute cri- 
ticism. It must be conceded that it is inferior in physical power to 
Forrest’s; but in intellectual beauty it is far superior, Macreapy 
makes us feel with and for Othello. Forrest only impresses us with 
a sense ofhis ability. The power of producing sympathy for the 
character personated, isthe grand test of the actor’s powers; and we 
do not think: Mr. Forrest's performance stands this test. Macreapy 
is too. much of. a mannerist to enable us entirely:to lose sight of him 
and see only the embodied creation of the poet: he has not ima- 
gination enough to become in idea the person he assumes to be; but 
he often expresses with thrilling effect the emotions of the character. 
He makes the thoughts to breathe and words to burn, though he does 
not infuse the Promethean fire into the form with which he clothes 
the ideal character. Macreapy’s Othello is a picture of internal 
agony, involuntarily bursting forth in violent action and expression. 
Forrest’s is that of a man who vents his passion without caring to 
repress it. Who can doubt which is the finest? The tenderness and 
yearning towards Desiemona which Macreapy so beautifully ex- 
presses, and the pathos of his sufferings, are qualities heightening the 
human interest that are entirely wanting in ForREs1’s personation. 
In Macreapy’s Othello, we feel his death to be a welcome relief from 
the torture that follows his discovery of Iago’s knavery and his own 
folly: he seems sunk into the depths of his own contempt. Mr. 
Forrest’s Othello seems deserving of death by the law. 

Between the two stage presentations of the tragedy there is not a 
pin to choose: the costumes and appointments were equally incon- * 
gruous and shabby. Nor was there much difference in the general 
effect so far as the other characters were concerned. One or two 
we must note. KeEmpix’s Cassio gave grace and spirit to the per- 
formance at Covent Garden. His inquiry,‘* where are they?’ 
when Iago tells him of the Cyprus gallants that want him to drink 
with them, expressed the whole character. This was not the result of 


study, but of the feeling of the moment: Kemzte was Cassio for the 
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time: we hope he won't think of demonstiating that, he cannot. be 
Othello or Iugo, try he ever so bard. WVANbENHOFF played Jago ina 
light, familiar, off-hand style, and so gave one phase of the character 
very pléasantly: but Juyo's settled malignity of purpose was not 
sufficiently indicated ; and the refined duplicity of the villain was only 
imperfectly portrayed. Waxp's Jago at Drury was not without merit, 
but it was monotonous and bard. He and Coorsr; who played Cassio, 
have each but one mamuer of acting: all characters come alike to them. 
Both have particular modes of expressing various em tions, and these 
they repeat as occasion requires. All the actors we bave seen play 
Roderigo, leave out the chief ingredient of the character, simplicity ; so 
that the credulity of the coxcomb seems unnatural. Miss Heten 
Favcit was the Desdemona at Covent Garden, and Miss Taytor at 
Drury Lane: both are clever and agreeable actresses spoiled by bad 
# tching, and whose forte is comedy, not tragedy. If any thing were 
needed to enhance the merit of Miss Hupparr's Emilia, the ranting 
of Mrs. W. West, who played the character at Covent Garden, sup- 
plied it. Miss Huppanrr dressed the character picturesquely, looked 
it beautifully, and acted it earnestly. She was homely without being 
coarse and unladylike. Her honest indignation seemed irrepressible. 





THE OPERA AT ST. JAMES'S. 
BrauaM seems, at length, in earnest about the affairs of his theatre. He 
opened it without a vocal company, relying on his own unaided powers 
for success. These carried him through the first season ; but, probably 
discovering that the repetition of such an experiment would not be 
likely to advance the interests of his house, he has now assembled 
around him an efficient operatic corps. During his absence at the Fes- 
tivals, a succession of flimsy though not unamusing pieces have been 
brought out; but on Thursday night the St. James’s may be said to 
have opened, for Miss Ratnrorru and Mr. Bennerr were asso- 
ciated with Branam in the performance of Artazerzes. 
The English Opera, born with Purce tt, with him became extinct. 
All the musical pieces produced during nearly the next century (the 
Beggar’s Opera excepted) were translations, adaptations, or servile 
copies of the Italian. Rarely indeed did an English writer venture on 
the production of an original work. Compilation, not composition, 
was‘ the duty of those who assumed the musical direction of our 
theatres; and the motley colours of these pieces, their ludicrous admix- 
ture of styles and sometimes of languages, secured for them only an 
ephemeral existence. At length ARNE, who had previously evinced 
great facility in the construction of melody, ventured on the experiment 
of writing a musical drama to English words, on the model of the 
Italian opera. It was just as if Bisuor or Barnetr wete to trans- 
late Semiramideinto English, and reset it in imitation of the style of 
Rosstnt. ARNE here quitted, though not entirely, the simple and 
natural cast of melody, which in Comus, Eliza, and a countless variety 
of single songs, had attracted and pleased every class of society. The 
experiment was a bold one, but it succeeded. Artaxerxes, powerfully 
supported by the talents of Miss Brent and TEenpucct, became at-once 
a favourite with the public ; and many of its airs, for half a century, 
were familiar to all ears. The nature of ARNr’s undertaking admitted 
of a resource which he liberally availed himself of. Many passages of 
his bravura songs were copiéd note for note from contemporary Italian 
airs, merely connected and arranged with new symphonies and intro- 
ductions. These, like the originals, are now faded and old-fashioned, 
although they still serve for a varied display of a singer’s powers; but 
some of the melodies, written in ARNE’s own style, are as fair and 
young as ever. The want which a modern ear feels in Artazxerzes, is a 
richer flow of instrumentation. ARNE assuredly was not in advance 
of his age as an instrumental writer; for, usually, nothing can be more 
bald than his score. Like the Italian operas of its time, Artaxerzes is 
but scantily furnished with concerted pieces. This is a want which the 
modern ear feels; and one which might easily be supplied, not by the 
insertion, neck and shoulders, of any thing so destitute of resemblance 
to the rest of the opera as ‘ Mild as the moonbeams,” but by a judi- 
cious selection, and, where necessary, arrangement, of the author’s own 
materials, of which there are abundance. 

The first deficiency has been, in part, supplied; and the talents of 
Wittman and Carp have been put in requisition in order to give the 
added accompaniments fair play. But, after all, Artaxerxes will never 
again become a popular opera. Like every thing written in mere 
deference to fashion, its fame is necessarily transient, and its power of 
attraction less on every repetition. The poverty of the language, 
the absurdity of the situations, the total want of dramatic incident, 
and the delivery of the entire dialogue in recitative, are defects which 
the pleasing melody of a few airs will scarcely outweigh. 

Artazerzes will not fail this time for want of efficient support: Miss 
Ratinrortu justified the expectation which we formed. of her at her 
first appearance at the Vocal Concerts last season. Her person and 
deportment became the representative of Persia’s princess, and a little 
More acquaintance with the stage will fit her in all respects to occupy 
the situation of prima donna. She entered with great spirit into her 
character, and overcame all its difficulties with little apparent effort ; 
while the graceful simplicity of Arxr’s own melodies was commend- 
ably preserved. The beautiful air, ‘ If o’er the cruel tyrant,” was 
Sung as the auther wrote it; without any of those absurd additions and 
imitations of time in which some of her predecessors have indulged. 

few new readings were introduced into the “ Soldier tired; ” but 
they were all in good keeping. 

Brauam’s Artabanes is well known to every playgoer. It was as 
energetic as ever; and his singing ‘* Thy father—away ! ” commanded 
its usual encore. Arbaces is always a heavy part for a tenor; but 
BENNETT did his best with it. Miss Smiru'’s Artaxerxes was some- 
what ludicrous, and her delivery of the recitative inarticulate. 

Be reception of the debutante was most flattering ; and Mr. BRAHAM 


as now the power to produce a succession of good operas in a cre- 
ditable and effective manner. 








The Parisian journals. state that the two celebrated dramatists of 


Be eantiane school, Victor Hugo and Alexander Dumas, have ap- 


theatre in Paris, 


inister of the Iuterior for permission to open anew 
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HEEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES 

Contain the pith of an extensive knowledge of history, and ex= 
hibit considerable power of dealing with those leading points 
which make distinetive epochs in the annals of nations, without 
the sacrifice of breadth on the one hand or exactness on the other, 
They also treat of events whose influences still remaining, come 
more home to us than do the subjects of several of the Professor's 
other works; and they have as it were more of fulness and of 
flesh. At the same time, they are better fitted for the politician 
or the historical student than the general reader. In such an 
extensive and rapid survey, the author of course assumes much 
historical knowledge on the part of his reader, and merely men- 
tions an event as a proof of his conclusions. These conclusions, 
too, must sometimes be received with considerable latitude; and 
require to be examined with care by minds accustomed to weigh 
opinions and detect the misapplication of past truths to present 
practices. 

The opinions of the author on Monarchical Government and the 
British Constitution are instances of this. In his essay on Poli- 
tical Theories, he speaks disapprovingly of the idea of a republic 
with kingly forms, and proceeds to lay down the powers essential 
toa monarch. The first of these involves hereditary succession 
by right, the inviolability of the monarch, and that “ in all affairs 
of state nothing shall be done either without or contrary to the 
will of the sovereign.” In “ constitutional monarchies,” the po- 
pular power may be represented in chambers; two of which, the 
Professor holds, are better than one, as affording greater security 
against parties and factions. The respective relations in which 
they stand to each other are thus laid down— 

The rights of the prince in his relation with the chambers, as far as these 
proceed from the definition of sovereignty, may be reduced into three classes 
viz. those which have reference to outward form, those»which have reference 
to the subject matter on which his power is to be exerted, and those which re« 
gard the share which the prince is to take in the councils of the nation, and the 
influence which he is to exercise over them. 

As regards the outward forms, the idea of sovereignty requires that the 
chambers should be in strict subjection to the prince. hese outward forms 
are the barriers which are to protect the crown from the inroads of the cham- 
bers. They should be determined. by the charter of the constitution, and it 
should be incumbent on the prince to maintain them in full force. ; 

The chambers are not to assemble without,.or in opposition to, the will of 
the sovereign. They are to be opened by him, to be prorogued, and to be closed 
by him; and he must at all times possess the right of dissolving the existing 
chamber, and of calling for a new election of its members. When chambers 
assemble, prorogue, adjourn, and dissolve of their own authority, the assembly 
takes place at once without the will of the prince, and will very soon be held in 
opposition to it. Again, a chamber which cannot be dissolved by the prince, is 
independent, and superior to him. He has no means of escaping from its 
tyranny if it should form itself into a faction, and no opportunity of discovering 
whether it represents the wishes of its constituents or stands in direct opposition 
to them. It is only by a new election that this can be certainly determined. It 
is requisite, therefore, not only for the interests of the prince, but for those of 
the people also, that he should have the power of dissolving the chamber of 
representatives. 

In regard to the subjects which are to be discussed by the chambers, we may 
remark at once, that all the foreign affairs of the state are to be beyond their ju- 
risdiction, and appropriated to the prince. In treating with other states, the 
prince must be considered as the representative of his own, otherwise they can= 
not deal with him with any safety: should it be done only “sub spe rati,” they 
will no longer consider him as sovereign, but as the delegate of a superior powers 
The maintenance of the monarchical principle requires, therefore, according to 
our views, that not only all treaties of commerce and alliance, but that all de- 
clarations of war and conclusions of peace should be absolutely in the hands of 
the prince. This, however, does not by any means exclude the chambers from 
debating upon foreign policy, and from giving their opinion either in praise or 
blame of the measures which the government may have adopted. : 

How far such proceedings may be advisable, is a question with which we 
have nothing to do, as it does nut bear upon the maintenance of the monarchical 
principle. é d 

The sphere of the chambers, then, as a body, sharing the power of ultimate 
decision with the prince, is confined to the internal affairs of legislation and 
taxation. In these there is no third party concerned: but in the dealings be- 
tween the two, the monarchical principle is sustained by the veto, which must 
be aliowed unconditionally to the prince. In compliance with the favourite 
notion of the sovereignty of the people, frequent attempts have of late been made. 
to restrict the veto, by determining that the prince may refuse his approval 
once, or even twice, but that after this the law shall be valid without it. 

These rules are mostly taken, as the author subsequently 
avows, from the practice of the British Constitution; or rather: 
from its practices at various times, for, such is its extraordinary 
adaptability, that it will furnish any theorist with any theory. 
But work out these monarchal notions to their legitimate ends, 
and we must land either in a despotic autocracy or in the sove~ 
reign power of the people. The prince has the power of declaring 
war, and uses it; but the chamber refuses supplies. What then? 
Why, the prince must submit to the superior power of the peoples 
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The prince alone can conclude peace : he makes a disgraceful or 
injurious one. If the chamber can punish his instruments, there 
is a sovereign power over the sovereign: if it cannot, the king 
may not only sacrifice the interests of the state, but dismember 
it—handing over his subjects, it may be, to a tyranny which he 
would not exercise himself. And we need not go further than 
Cuarvezs the Second to show that this is possible. The power of 
the veto, if a king could exercise it, would be a passive tyranny— 
an incubus repressing national improvement: if he cannot ven- 
ture to use the right, we “ put a barren sceptre in his gripe "— 
there must exist a power above the throne greater than the throne 
itself. The privilege of dissolution cuts both ways: its exercise 
may free the king from a faction, or may more firmly subdue him 
to the national will. The opening, proroguing, and closing, are 
mere forms, analogous to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
the Chairman of Committees, or even to Mr. Lry’s situation of 
Clerk. If the period for assembling the legislative body is de- 
fined, with the power of rendering somebody responsible for delay, 
the monarch is a summoning officer : if it rests upon his pleasure, 
then he may become absolute, like Cuarves the Second, unless 
money-matters compel him to submit to the sovereign people. 

It seems to have been an ancient opinion, that a mixed govern- 
ment was a chimera ; and modern experience is tending towards the 
same conclusion. The instances adduced in favour of the theory 
of Buackstong, De Loins, and others, do not exhibit a mixture, 
but a succession of powers. At one time the king was supreme: 
he could exercise his veto, suspend the law, and make laws by 
proclamation, At another, though the instances were rare, the 
people were excited to the exercise of their might. But within 
these last two centuries, an extended oligarchy generally ruled 
under the fiction of King and Commons. But if Mr. Ricr’s 
*‘coequal” of last spring, or his “ coordinate” of this present 
autumn, ever had existence, they exist no longer. After many 
changes, the “Glorious Constitution ” has become an aristocracy ; 
and an aristocracy with all the faults but none of the redeeming 
qualities of a nobility trained to govern. Whilst they are inso- 
lent, profuse, and foul-mouthed, they have neither courtesy, policy, 
nor skill. Talk of Venice !—whatever the nobility might do, they 
were guarded in their sayings. ‘ The Three” wonld soon have 
silenced any such public displays as those of the leader of our 
haute noblesse. 

Turning from the investigation of a part to the consideration 
of the whole, the first treatise, on the Political Consequences of 
the Reformation, endeavours to trace the effects which that great 
event produced in the different nations of Europe, not only as 
regards the wars to which it gave rise, but iu its influences on the 
social system, the kingly power, and the foreign politics of the 
countries, as well as in the cheracter of the clergy and on freedom 
of thought. The second essay, on the Rise, Progress, and Prac- 
tical Influence of Political Theories, embraces a brief and deserip- 
tively critical account of the leading works on Government, from 
Bopin and Grorivus to RoussrEav ; and is prefaced by an investi- 
gation of the national circumstances necessary to give rise to 
political speculations, and closed by a disquisition on Monarchies 
and Republics, or rather on the essential qualifications of a 
monarch, from which we have already quoted. The last treatise, 
on the Rise and Growth of the Continental Interests of Great 
Britain, is a rapid and masterly historical précis of our foreign 
connexions, from the age of Henry the Eighth to the termina- 
tion of the last war; in which HeErren defends our interference 
in Continental matters, on the principle that astate which isolates 
itself from all connexion with the quarrels of others will inevitably 
decline, (though the instances which he adduces in support of his 
theory seem more like effects than causes,) and in the main de- 
fends the course which our Government has generally taken, on 
the grounds of justice, expediency, and the preservation of the 
balance of power. 


HOPPUS'’S CONTINENT 


PROFESSOR IN 1835. 


We last week mentioned the countries which were the subject of 
Mr. Horpus’s volumes; his way turns out to have been as well 
beaten as the lands through which he passed are known. 
Reaching Ostend by the steamer, he passed on through the usual 
towns—Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp—by track-boat and dili- 
gence, to Brussels. He thence wended his way to Switzerland, 
both on land and on the Rhine, by Aix-la-Chapelle, Colog:e, 
Frankfort, and the other usual stages of the annual fleck of tour- 
ists. As some of the Professor’s party were in delicate health, 
they took the easiest roads through Switzerland to Geneva, steamed 
across the Lake, and returned home by way of Paris. 

In all this there is nothing but what is done every year by some 
thousands of persons. Nor was there any thing peculiar in the 
manner of doing it; for Mr. Hoppus scampered along with the 
usual rapidity of his countrymen, often not remaining long enough 
to see the sights of a place, never stopping a sufficient time to 
examine it. Neither have the subjects to which he directed his 
attention much interest. He deals neither with men nor manners, 
nor the inward qualities of things, and even their outward forms 
are slightly though heavily described. The only marked feature 
in the volumes is the attention paid by the tourist to the external 
appearances which Romanism exhibited in the towns through 
which he passed. 

The cause of publishing such matters he tells himself in his 

reface. He made notes to fix his impressions; and they grew 
insensibly under his hands, till their bulk, and the “ request of 





friends,” induced him to think of publication. To these the author 
has added some historical notices of the towris he passed through, 
or the countries he visited; varying in length from the brief 
account of Heidelberg, to the précis of the history of France 
which follows his arrival at Paris. 

In a common traveller, the result of such a mode of proceeding 
would have been a very superficial book. The training of the 
Professor has enabled him to turn outa couple of volumes of solid 
commonplace, which derives somewhat of character from the pur- 
suits of the author. Every thing smacks of the school-room : 
the world is addressed like a parcel of great grown-up boys, who 
know nothing of the subject in hand, or at least nothing syste- 
matically, and who must therefore be dieted, as it were, on food < 
“ plentiful, plain,and wholesome.” No kickshaws are admitted: 
the Professor never descends to a joke; and novelty is so com- 
pletely eschewed, that we question whether any person of aver- 
age reading will rise from thé volumes with a new idea or a new 
image. Yet the book is the result of labour, and contains a 
quantity of compressed matter. Had as much pains been 
bestowed upon the compilation of a school-book, it would have 
been a valuable publication: but a dish for men should be of a 
different quality to that compounded for hobbledehoys. 

The only point upon which Mr. Hoppus shows any thing like 
spirit, is the subject of Catholicism ; and here he is somewhat rabid, 
and, as we hinted last week, very unphilosophical. The Catholic 
soldiers attend mass professionally, and display levity and disre- 
gard of the ceremony. The thing which a discriminating observer 
would censure here, is not the creed, but the forced service. Had 
the Professor mingled in the world, he might have heard of such 
things as men-servants in houses where attendance at family 
devotion is enforced, “‘ damning the prayers ” as they hurry along 
lest they should be behind-hand. The greater gravity of the 
English character, the severer and more formal discipline of our 
service, May restrain both English soldiers and sailors from out- 
ward irreverence in the presence of the Chaplain; but the after 
conversation of officers and men, if written down, would probably 
prove as greata disregard to religion, as the mercurial indiffer- 
ence of our neighbours. The short and frequent prayers of the 
priests, and their immediate return to the affairs of life, trivial as 
they may be, shock our author. We see nothing more to censure 
in a Catholic priest kneeling before a shrine for a brief space, and 
rising to salute a friend or what not, than in a Protestant clergy- 
man giving out a long-winded discourse, and then shaking hands 
with his acquaintance and gossiping about parish affairs in the 
vestry. The dressing-out shrines and images in modern fashions, 
is certainly offensive toa pure taste; a severe one might also 
object to the statues of Christian men clothed in the garb of 
heathens, which figure along the walls of our cathedrals. The 
belief in the virtue of relics shows a state of ignorance in the 
people, and of ignorance, or worse, in the priests who profit by it ; 
but unworthy superstitions touching witchcraft, &c. have been 
held and acted upon by the divines of a severer religion, in other 
times. The gaudier ceremonies of the Romish Church may seem 
theatrical and in ill taste, to those whose ideas have been formed 
in a colder clime, and who cannot make allowances for differences 
of nation, custom, and intellectual advancement; but the real 
questions are—do they suggest incongruous and absurd ideas to 
the natives? and may not as pure and heartfelt a worship be of- 
fered up by a humble worshiper kneeling on the bare floor before 
a decked-out shrine, as by a respectable gentleman, accommodated 
with a pew and a hassock, kneeling, or making believe to kneel, 
before no shrine at all? It is probable that the Pharisees of old 
could have beaten the most starched divine of the most starched 
conventicle in outward reverences; but we know from the highest 
of authorities, that their external solemnities of manner were of 
no account. We learn from the same source, that a humble and 
contrite heart is the most acceptable offering; and, according to 
men of greater worldly experience, more penetrating observation, 
and more enlarged views than Mr. Hoppus,—as Breckrorp 
Cooper, and Dewry,—this seems to exist in no less an extent, 
if not in a greater, amongst the humbler Catholic communicants, 
than amongst the English Protestants. 

As specimens of Professor Hoppus, we will take two extracts ; 
one of a matter that he sought for, the other of a person who fell 
in his way. 

RELICS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

The great relics are kept in a large shrine of silver gilt, and of venerable an- 
tiquity, in the form of a Gothic tomb, ornamented with several sculptures in 
relief, and magnificently wrought with what are said to be precious stones. 
This case being opened, the following articles are’gravely announced ;—the large 
cloth in which the body of John the Baptist was wrapped, after his decapita- 
tion; the robe of the Virgin Mary; the swaddling-clothes of the manger ; and 
the linen which our Saviour wore on the cross, retaining visible trazes of his 
blood. This last relic is regarded as the most important of the whole ; and 
when these objects are exhibited for public adoration, the final benediction 1s 
pronounced in connexion with it. These relics are shown for a fortnight aor 
seven years, from the gallery of the church, to crowds of devotees; after whic 
they are wrapped in new silk, of red, white, or yellow 3 and the old silks which 
have been so long in contact with these sacred things, and have imbibed. 
from them the odour of sanctity, are cut in pieces and distributed as_ presents 

The multitude of strangers that used formerly to throng this city, during the 
septennial festival, almost exceeds belief. The houses were crowded with pil- 
grims; while so many still kept flocking into the town, that the gates were 
obliged to be shut, until some had given place to others, and, at times, num~ 
bers were even trampled to death. It is said that in 1496, on one sip le day of 
the festival, there were no less than one hundred and forty-two thousap arrivals 5 
and the golden pieces offered to the Virgin, in the same year, for the miracles 
supposed to be wrought by means of the holy relics, were in number eighty 
thousand. 
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Next were shown to us what are termed the small relics, which are carried 
round the city in grand procession once a year, and are contained in a variety 
of shrines and cases. We now had the privilege of gazing on what were said to 
be the point of one of the nails with which our Saviour was pierced; a piece 0° 
the wood of the Cross; a toeth of St. Catherine; a bone of Charlemagne’s 
arm, enclosed in a large case of silver, representing a hand and arm; a piece of 
the cord with which the hands of our Saviour were bound on the Cross; and 
his leathern girdle, sealed with the seal of Constantine; some hair of John tle 
Baptist ; an agnus Dei, or impression of a lamb bearing a cross, consecrated 
in 1484, and accompanied with various relics; a link of the chain which 
bound St. Peter in prison; a morsel of St. Simeon’s arm, in which he held 
our Saviour; and another bone of Charlemagne; a piece of the sponge with 
which the lips of Jesus were moistened on the Cross, set in a golden sun, orna- 
mented with enamel ; a spine of the crown of thorns; another considerable piece 
of the Cross, inserted in a crucifix of gold; the skull of Charlemagne, and his 
hunting-horn ; and the girdle of the Virgin Mary. 

The bones said to be those of Charlemagne, are probably his real remains. 
There are many other relics; but surely these may be regarded as enough. 
The costliness and beauty of the cases in which they are enshrined are extreme ; 
and several of the objects are seen under glass. The number of the depositories 
which contain these relics, is between thirty and forty, varying in size, from massy 
shrines like small tombs of silver and gold, to smaller cases of various forms, of the 
same metals and of ivory, the whole being more or less adorned with precious 
stones or their substitutes. The priest who was in attendance, thinking, per- 
haps, that we betrayed symptoms of scepticism, said, Du moins ces reliques 
sont ici depuis plusieurs siécles—a remark quite as forbearing towards heretics 
as could be expected in such an atmosphere. ‘ 

Among other curiosities, which are also here preserved, and which were 
shown to us with the relics, are two exquisitely elegant crowns of gold, set 
with pearls, rubies, and diamonds: jthese ecclesiastical regalia were given by 
one of the Dutchesses of Brabant to adorn the images of the Virgin and Child. 
In short, nothing conveyed to the mind a more impressive idea than this 
church and its contents of the amazing hold which superstition has been able 
to gain over mankind. 

JEROME BONAPARTE. 

In about three hours, the rain ceased, and the shining of the sun invited all 
to the deck ; when it proved that we had no less distinguished a person on 
board than Jerome Bonaparte, once King of the ephemeral inonarchy of West- 
phatia; which was formed by the great conqueror out of Hesse Cassel, 
Hanover, Brunswick, and the Prussian territories west of the Elbe. Jerome is 
a thin man, of the middle size; and some of the voyagers were struck with 
the likeness of his profile to that given of his brother Napoleon, whom he has 
been thought much to resemble. He commanded a large division of the French 
army at. Waterloo, where he made the first charge against the Allied forces; and 
he is said to have possessed greater military talents than any of Napoleon’s other 
brothers. He has the appearance of an amiable man, and his reserved manner 
and avoidance of the company on board, conveyed the impression of being 
rather the result of a consciousness that he was marked and observed, than of 
any aristocratic-pride. His secretary accompanied him; and on leaving the 
vessel at Ouchy, the port of Lausanne, they both got into the same boat with 
the other passengers. 

The wife of Jerome, the Princess de Montfort, sister of the King of Wur- 
temberg, elicited from Napoleon, when at St. Helena, the following eulogy, for 
her fidelity to her husband, when the changing destinies of the Continent dis- 
solved the evanescent monarchy of Westphalia, and Jerome ceased to be a King. 
« There exists a noble testimony in favour of Jerome; I mean the love with 
which he has inspired his wife. The conduct of this woman, when, after my 
fall, her father, that terrible King of Wurtemberg, that despotic and cruel 
man, sought to divorce her from him, is admirable. That princess has with 
her own hands engraven her name on the tablets of history.” 

Jerome succeeded, it is said, in securing to himself, as the fruit of his eleva- 
tion, an ample revenue, amidst the wreck of those many unsubstantial thrones 
which, like fairy creations, arose at the nod of the pore, Po conqueror, only to 
melt away and perish with his own changing fortunes. The ex-King would 
certainly not strike any one as at all wearing an air of gloomy disappointment 
or mortified pride; and for aught that appeared to the contrary, he may be not 
less happy—probably much more so—with his private station, his faithful 
wife, his single attendant, and his favourite white dog, than when he was re- 
ceiving the bought homage of time-serving courtiers, on a throne which he 
must have sometimes felt was precarious as the gossamer-web, which a breath 
may tear asunder. 





COULSON ON THE HIP-JOINT. 


A.tTHouen, happily, not a common, the disease of the hip-joint is 
Not an unusual complaint; and is remarkable, not only from its 
character, and the proof it affords of the efforts which Nature is ca- 
pable of, but for the slow way in which it develops itself to a non- 
professional apprehension, owing to a beautiful provision, by which 
a joint in such continual and powerful action is endued with no 
More sensitiveness than is necessary to vitality. The first symp- 
toms of the decay and destruction of the joint, are a stiffness of 
the limb affected, mostly felt in the morning; to this succeeds a 
difficulty in stooping, and a sense of fatigue and weakness after 
the slightest exertion. Occasional darting pains are felt down 
the thigh, as well as a pain in the knee, owing to symptomatic 
inflammation, brought on from the inflammation of the insensible 
parts. And these symptoms are soon succeeded by limping, or a 
slight degree of lameness. The time that this stage of the disease 
may continue, varies with varying circumstances. Mr. Coutson 
fixes its usual duration at “ from one month to six months.” 

In the second stage, all the above-mentioned symptoms are ag- 
gravated. The hip becomes flatter; the total inactivity of the 
muscles causing them to waste. The affected limb is somewhat 
longer than the sound one, and becomes thin and flabby. The 
pain in the knee is very severe, and impedes every motion of the 
limb. As the disease advances, the general health is affected ; the 
pulse is accelerated, the face alternately pale and flushed, the 
skin moist and clammy, and the tongue white. Distressing start- 
ings and catchings, during sleep, are frequently observed; the 
flesh wastes, and the strength declines. 

y. In the third stage, the first apparent symptom is the shorten- 
“mg of the affected limb. But the extensive mischief soon de- 
Velops itself that has been going on internally—the inflamma- 
tion and subsequent destruction of the ligaments, cartilages, 
and synovial membrane (whose use isto secrete the “ joint-oil,”) 
together with the caries of the head and neck of the thigh-bone. 





Ulceration takes place; an abscess is formed; and the peccant 
matter discharges itself in various directions, but most favourably 
on the outside of the thigh. Small portions of the bone some- 
times come away; and there have been instances of the 
head of the femur itself being thrown off almost entire. In some 
cases the discharge is accompanied with hemorrhage, to such a 
degree as to cause death. In others, if the strength of the patient 
can be supported, and skilful and patient surgical assistance be 
afforded, Nature, after the total destruction, it may be said, of the 
joint, and months of tremendous agony, forms an anchylosis (stiff 
joint) with the remaining parts; and, in favourable cases, the only 
ill effect which remains, is a certain degree of shortening, and an 
impeded motion of the limb. Nay, such is her vis medicatrix that 
she has attempted the formation of a new joint, and so far suc- 
ceeded as to permit it some degree of motion. But the third, and 
perhaps the more usual termination, is death by an analogous dis- 
ea:e of some vital part, as consumption of the lungs. 

Such is an unprofessional but intelligible description of this tr- 
rible disease. Its more immediate cause is cold, a local injury, or 
over-exertion, as in walking. But the disorder frequently appears, 
as in infants, without any proximate reason ; and there has latterly 
been a tendency to attribute its exciting cause to a scrofulous 
constitution. This opinion Mr. CouLson strenuously advocates, 
giving it shape and consistency : of course he does not deny that 
any severe injury may induce the disease; but, as a general rule, 
he holds that a slight local cause merely facilitates the develop- 
ment of a constitutional disposition. Nor is this merely a theoreti- 
calopinion. If the disease of the hip-joint be held to arise from 
loca! causes, it can only require local treatment. In the more en- 
larged view, the local treatment, though necessary, is merely sub- 
ordina‘e. The final cure, and a permanent security, not only from 
this, but from other disorders of a more fatal though less excru- 
ciating kind, must be obtained by remedies adapted to improve 
the generai health. 

The able work which has afforded us the opportunity of giving 
this coup dil of its subject, is too strictly professional to admit of 
any full description. Let it suffice to say, that Mr. Coutson has 
thoroughly exhausted the subject; and has brought to his task the 
results of considerable study of other writers, and, what is still 
better, of a wide observation of disease in the living and of patho- 
logical examination in the dead, carried on under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances. 





THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 

Tue title of these volumes tells their subject. Their scope em- 
braces much that can be seen by the eye, or grouped into large 
masses. The book opens with the external and obvious characte- 
ristics of London,—as its magnitude, crowds, and the appearance 
of different localities. The Theatres, from the King’s downwards, 
are next handled; then the Clubs and Gaming-houses. Our au- 
thor next takes up the society of the Metropolis; and, arranging 
it into three divisions—the higher, the middle, and the low—ene 
deavours, after his fashion, to describe the qualities of each class. 
Art and science are out of his way. So are letters, in any lofty or 
critical sense ; but as he knows more of the press than he does 
of any thing else, the periodical literature of London is elaborately 
treated, and occupies a volume by itself. This gossip, long-drawn 
out, commences with the Times newspaper; whose history, proprie- 
tors, editors, changes, circulation, value, and profits, are given or 
guessed at, as well as its characteristics in the writer's judgment. 
The Morning, Evening, and Weekly Newspapers, are treated, no- 
minatim et seriatim, in a similar manner. Then the Quarterlies, 
then the Monthlies, then the Weekly Literary Journals. And 
the reader who shall carefully weigh what is said, will learn this, 
if he learn nothing else, that newspapers have the power of re- 
commending books. Never did critic display more gocd-nature, 
but it is a good-nature which discriminates not between guod and 
evil. 

If the reader inquire how the book is done, the subject may 
almost supply the answer. Where is the individual living who 
possesses a sufficient knowledge of the facts of all the va:ious 
topics upon which this author treats, and an acquaintance with 
the open habits and penetralia of the various classes in London? 
and who is, moreover, competent to weigh and estimate the quali- 
ties of such a vast variety of things and state their results? The 
man whom nature and experience had best qualified for the task, 
would be the last to undertake it; for he could most fully perceive its 
magnitude and difficulty. But our Reporter has no qualms of this 
kind. He clubs together what he has seen, and what he has 
heard, and what fancy can propagate from these two conjunctions ; 
and the product is a book which is readable, for it never halts, and 
never tasks the thought of the reader. Neither is it without a 
kind of interest, for it treats of matters that have a contemporary 
currency, and many of which, moreover, have a kind of mystery, 
or at least a secrecy attached to them. Its value is very 
scant: its correctness, even in the most tangible points, very 
questionable. The best that can be said of it is that it resembles 
the Popish Plot— 

*¢ Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies, 
To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise.” 

The character of the author himself is not changed from what 
it was in his Recollections of the Lords and Commons; but the 
greater extent and importance of the subject more fully develop 
all his weaknesses, whilst they afford little opportunity for the 





display of his merits such as they are. Beyond the visible and 
the tangible, he has no perception. Upon what can be seen with 
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the eyes, or touched with the hands, or.summed on the fin- 
ers, he may forma judgment of his cwn; but when he has to 
educe an opinion from a multitude of circumstances, or to de- 
scribe the characteristics of intellectual works, he can only echo 
the common cry of the classes with whom he mingles ; and, sooth 
to say, they seem very much to resemble himself. These things 
were perceptible in his former books; now they are palpable and 
out of place. In describing marked individuals, it was well to 
have the material man and his garments; but there is no specify- 
wing the coats and breeches of whole classes. 

The best chapter in the book, although larded at its close with 
an attempt at sentiment, is the description of material London, 

** The outward form of street and square, 

Of lane and alley, he has view’d.” 
And. whilst he places the mere extent. of London in a new point 
of proof to a resident, the stranger may do worse than take the 
voltme as a guide to get at general impressions. His facts, sup- 
pesing them to be correct, relating to the debts of the Club-houses, 
the value of their wines, the cost of their erections, the capacity 
4f the Theatres, the profits of Hells, and other information of a 
like nature, are curious, and show a Boswellian genius for the 
ferreting out of gossip. There is also something curious in the 
following, and, to us, new also. Though not living ‘in the 
country, we have got to add an item to our list of the miseries of 
the higher classes. 

Persons in the country can have no idea of the arlour and universality 
of the passion for theatricals in the Metropolis. It is so powerful with 
a very numerous class, both in the higher and lower ranks of life, that it 
must be gratified at any sacrifice, and under any circumstances. It is 
with those to whom I refer, an artificial necessity of their nature. There 
are thousands of persons moving in the upper ranks of society, whose means 
are so limited, considering their station, that they are obliged to practise the 
most rigid economy even in what Lord Bacon calls ‘ the affairs of the belly,” 
who nevertheless feel themselves impelled, by the necessity to which I have 
alluded, to incur a great expense in their attendance on the theatres. They 
would be perfecily miserable were they to suffer eight or ten days to elapse 
without witnessing the representation of any new piece which chances to be 
brought out at any of the leading houses; and as new pieces are almost nightly 
coming out at one or other of the larger establishments, it will be readily per- 
ceived that the amount of expense incurred in the course of the year by a 
theatre-going family, must be very great. 

XERXES offered a reward to him who discovered a new pleasure: 
our Reporter cannot be said to have done this, for the second 
Vixxiers laid down the canon, which he so happily exemplifies. 
But he has discovered a new “accomplishment.” We had 
thought that, now-a-days, a non-acquaintance with “ plays and 
players ” was a desirable negation : see how mistaken we were. 

When a new piece is produced at any of the larger establishments, its merits 
are the subject of discussion in all parties, both among the higher and the lower 
classes. In fact, theatricals generally are a standing topic of conversation in all 
circles. Tobe conversant with such matters, is considered a most valuable 
accomplishment ; and he who is unacquainted with them, makes but a poor 
_Sigure in London society, however great and varied his intellectual attain- 
ments otherwise. Persons from the country, unacquainted with plays and 
players, often feel themselves very uncomfortably situated in company, owing to 
the large share of the conversatibn which is assigned to matters pertaining to 
the histrionic art. 


The successful debit of a performer on the London boards, in the higher 


walks of the drama, is quite an era in the history of the Metropolis. Not only 
does every one talk about it, but a great many evince an interest in the cireum- 
stance which could hardly be exceeded were it one which personally affected 
themselves. Who has forgotten the sensation caused by the appearance, at the 
“end of last year, of Miss Helen Faucit ? 

IMPORTANT DISTINCTIONS. 

The leading actors and actresses, or stars, as they are technically called, are 
treated in the theatre as gentlemen and ladies of the first class. They would 
not on any account, and are not expected to mix with thecommon herd of per- 

formers, but have rooms set apart for themselves. A prima donna has always 
an excellently-furnished apartment off the stage for herself. She claims, among 
“other articles of furniture, two sofas as an indispensable point of etiquette. 
She has also her own waiting-maid, who is as close in her attendance and 
Obsequious in her manner as if the actress were the first lady in the land. The 
+ conventional distinction between a prima donna and a second-rate actress, when 
in’ the theatre, is, that while the former has two sofas in her apartment, the 
latter has only one, 
If, however, we bow to the author in theatricals, we are his to 
the shoe-tie upon such subjects as Crockford’s, high life, “and 
‘the musical glasses.” The nightly scenes in the hazard-room, so 
minutely described in the book, seem indeed rather coloured ; and 
when a dialogue is introduced, Mr. Crockrorp’s portion appears 
somewhat made-up, and his phrase of the ‘“ monies ” involuntarily 
“suggests the School for Scandal. “The account of forcibly driving 
“miserable wights " who are “cleaned out” from the entrance to 
the hazard-room—or, as the author says, ‘some of the more 
able-bodied of the waiters are immediately instructed to thrust, 
sometimes to kick him out of the house by brute force ”—appears 
to be drawn from the practices of some of the lower hells, rather 
than aristocratic Crockford’s. The following description of chairs 
and tables bas an air of greater verisimilitude. 


CROCKFORD’S. 

It is a very large and very handsome house, externally ; but no one, by seeing 

it from the outside, can have any conception of the splendour which it exhibits 
‘within. There is nothing like it, in the latter respect, in London. No one, I 
believe. not even those accustomed to visit the mansions of the aristocracy, ever 
entered the suloon for the first time without being dazzled with the splendour 
which surrounded him. A friend and .myself lately went throughout the 
whole of it; and forsome moments, on entering the saloon, we stood con- 
founded by the scene. It is a large, spacious room, from fifty to sixty feet in 
length, and from twenty to twenty-five in breadth. On each side are two 
“anirrors in magnificent frames. The plate alone of each of the four cost 
tmearly one hundred guineas. From a glance of the eye, I should take their 
«dimensions to be aboutsixteen feet by eight. The walls and ceiling of the 
«saloon: are most richly ornamented. by carved work, beautifully gilt. ‘he 
+ bottoms of the chairs are all stuffed with down, while the carpenter part of the 





work is of that unique description which renders it impossible for me to describe 
it. The principal table has the appearance of being cut out of a solid piece of 
wood: a piece of more richly-carved work, all gilt except the top or surface, I 
have never seen, The chandeliers are magnificent; and when lighted up with 
sperm oil, the only thing used, they produce an effect of which it is impossible 
to convey an idea. 

So far as an opinion can be pronounced upon what we are very 
little acquainted with, his chapter on the Higher Classes ap- 
pears a farrago of distortions, exaggerations, and absurdities, such 
as a person like our friend would sit down to write about people 
of whom he knew just nothing. His authorities seem to be the 
loose conversational libels of Byron, the pamphlets of TomxiNs, 
and the most flashy of the fashionable novels. How he gene- 
ralizes and condenses his materials, can only be known by exami- 
nation. The nearest idea of it is offered by the vile copy of a bad 
portrait, which has become, by successive transmutations, like 
nothing in art or nature. 

This, however, is only the opinion of the Spectator, against the 
assertion of the Great Metropolis. The reader may wish to form 
his own conclusion ; and here is the most specific instance we can 
give,—his idea of the conversation of ladies in the higher classes. 

ARISTOCRATICAL CONVERSATION 

Is often of the coarsest kind. That it should be so in the case of our sex, 
is not, considering the habits of the male members of the aristocracy, much a 
matter of surprise, however much it may be a matter of regret. But coarse- 
ness of conversation is not confined to them ; numbers of the ladies have ac 
quired an unfortunate distinction that way. ‘* What savage is that, with a face 
like a boiled lobster?” inquired Lady Mortimer of one of her female friends 
at the last Almack’s of the present year, pointing at the same time to a gentle- 
man sitting opposite. ‘* My goodness! my dear Marchioness,” said the 
Honourable Miss Lundy to the Marchioness of Leamington, as they both sat 
together a few weeks since in the vpera- box of the latter—‘‘ My dear Marchio- 
ness, who is that she-bear, with her blowsy hair and face like a pickled cab- 
bage, sitting in the Dutchess of St. Alban’s box.” ‘ That Miss Cleveland, 
with her overgrown crop of hait hanging about her neck, looks like a water- 
spaniel.” ‘¢ Oh, I can’t endure the sight of that mountain of humanity, that 
beetle-squasher, Lord Henry Manning.” ‘ The very sight of that ugly wretch 
Miss Bruce, makes me sicken.” ‘* Look at that laughing hyena, that piece of 
vulgarity, Miss Tomkins.” ‘ Did you ever see such a brute as that Lord 
Brondon is?” ‘ I could dig that horrid woman’s eyes out; she is always 
talking so malicionsly of me.” ‘*I am sick to death of that vulgar, beast 
Lord Montgomery; did you ever see such a booby!” ‘+ Oh, 1 could box the 
ears of that wretched creature Miss Vernon !” , 

Such are some of the flowers of rhetoric which are great favourites with the 
ladies who figure in the fashionable world. Those who wish to see a more ex= 
tended catalogue, will find it in Zales of Fashionand Reality, lately written 
by two of the parties themselves—the Misses Caroline Frederica and Henrietta 
Beauclerk. 

This habit of talking in coarse language sometimes leads young ladies into 
unpleasant predicaments. ‘ Who is that clumsy Turk of a fellow sitting di- 
rectly opposite?” said the Honourable Miss Mandon, at the last ball at Devon 
shire House, to a ‘ detrimental,” with whom she was flirting ‘ in fine style,” 
though the introduction had been but of recent date. 

‘* That clumsy Turk of a fellow, Madam, is my elder brother.” 

‘‘ Who is that sow of a woman at the other end, with her back to us, speak 
ing to the Duke of Marmaby?” said Miss Glenlivat, to the partner with whom 
she had just danced, at a late ball. 

“ That sow of a woman, Madam, is the Dutchess of Bradford; and I have 
the honour to be one of her pigs.” 


Though “ immorality,” quoth our judge of ethics, ‘ prevails to 
a considerable extent amongst the middle classes in the Metro- 
polis,” yet, “* taken as a body, they are excellent members of so- 
ciety. They may indeed be said to be the benefactors of their 
species.” The chief failing of many seems to be a desire of aping 
the aristocracy, which leads them into ruinous expenses. Upon 
this head our author has some judicious remarks, solemn but 
dull; and he winds up with a couple of instances that hardly 
seem cases in point. In the first example, the Member seems 
rather penurious—like Mrs. Gilpin, 

«¢ Although on pleasure he is bent, 
He has a frugal mind.” 
And as for the pair of gentlemen, we are at a lossto conceive how 
they could, as the author would say, “ have cut it finer,” not to 
mention that their appearances get them a dinner. 

I know one gentleman of some commercial note who resides at the East end 
of London, whose legislative duties call him every afternoon during the ses- 
sion to Westminster. He invariably wears cotton gloves until he reaches 
Charing Cross, not deeming it likely he will encounter any of the ‘¢ fashion-~ 
ables” further eastward; but so soon as he comes in sight of the statue of 
Charles the First, he doffs his cotton ones, stows them into his pocket, and replaces 
them by a white kid pair. He then considers himself in a condition to see and 
be seen by any of the noble lords who, at the hour of the Houses meeting, are 
riding and driving and walking in such numbers, between Charing Cross and 
Westminster Abbey. : 

I know another instance,—and let it be observed, I am only speaking the 
sober truth,—of two gentlemen whose ambition to be considered among the 
great, wofully contrasts with their pecuniary circumstances. They are now 
living, and have been for two years, in one furnished apartment on a second 
floor. There is no room for two beds in the apartment, and consequently one 
of them is obliged to sleep on the sofa. This they do alternately; or, if he 
who has the good fortune to possess the bed on a particular night has occasion 
to rise earlier in the morning than bis friend, the latter considers the circum 
stance quite a windfall—he leaps at once from the sofa, and takes possession of 
the vacant bed. But the most ludicrous part of the business is the ee in 
which they manage their joint stock of linen. Every one has hear of 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment, who only had three shirts, and these all tattered 
and torn, among them,—although one hundred and fifty in number. My two 
heroes are not quite so badly off, for they have four tolerably good shirts be- 
tween them. By an arrangement which I cannot properly describe, they 
always contrive to have one of the shirts ready for any emergency, and which- 
ever of them happens to need it first is entitled to it. In the article of eating 
and drinking, when at their own expense, they are obliged to be remarkalay 
moderate. They vegetate on next to nothing ; and yet they are in the habit o! 
dining out and mixing with persons moving, if not in strictly aristocratic 
society, in a sphere which approximates to it. I admire the man who wishes 
to keep up his station in society, though his ‘circumstances are reduced ; but 
the individuals I zefer. to are-always, while suffering so ‘many privations at 
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home, striving to get into society far above their station either as gentlemen or 
men of education. 

By this time a notion may be formed of the man and his matter, 
though we have not gone through the first volume. The second, 
as we have said, is entirely devoted to the periodical press, and 
contains a mixture of facts and opinion. On the opinions every one 
can determine. On the facts we have very far from implicit re- 
lianee, judging from his correctness with regard to matters within 
our knowledge. A few instances may suffice. Speaking of the in- 
fluence of periodical literature upon the fame of authors, he ex- 
claims—“ There is nothing impossible in the supposition, that, but 
for the recommendatory criticism of Appison, the Paradise Lost 
would never hive had the moderate fortune of rca:hing even a se- 
cond edition: indeed, its very existence might have been unknown 
at the present day.” As to the might, every one will decide for 
himself. Facts have settled the impossible. Our author’s ‘re- 


“earches into the literature of the two last centuries,” might have 


taught him, that a second edition of Paradise Lost appeared in 
1669, two years after the publication of the first, and three years 
before Appison was born. A third edition was printed in 1678, 
when the preserving critic was six yearsold. We have not biblio- 
graphical authorities at hand to settle intermediate editions; nor, 
indeed, in such minute inquiries, is any thing to be depended on 
save the volume itself: but in 1688, according to Sir EGrerton 
Brynages, a folio edition appeared under the patronage of Somers; 
and in 1695 a third folio edition was published, with the learned 
commentary of Patrick Hume, some fifteen years before the 
Spectator began. 

Blunders about Mitton, however, might have been expected 
from him. But his errors in regard to the most common facts of 
the day are not infrequent. Thus he mistakes young Mr. Bar- 
row, the galloper through Norway, Iceland, and Ireland, for his 
father, the well-known African traveller and reputed Quarterly 
Reviewer. He states, that ‘* for some years past—ever indeed since 
the Examiner became the property of another party— Lricu 
Hunt bas seldom visited the theatres, and still less seldom writ- 
ten dramatic notices.” Why, “ persons from the country” could 
have told him; that a good many years after he quitted the Ha- 
aminer, Mr. Le1guH Hunt started a paper (the Tatler) whose 
leading feature was theatricals. And, to close with an instance 
more in our friend's way, he tells us, that when the Lvaminer 
adopted the proportions of the Spectator’s page, several years since, 
it changed its typographical form from three columns to two. 
Had he procured a copy of the old Lxaminer, he would have 
seen that it never had more than twocolumns. These are trifles; 
but of such trifles, inaccurately stated, a great part of the book is 
made up. 





FINE ARTS. 
MR. HALL’S BOOK OF GEMS. 

Tue second Book of Gems completes the century of British Poets 
and Artists; bringing the former down to BLoomrie.p. The mo- 
dern section of the Poets, though it includes Swirr, Porr, THomson, 
GoLpsMiIrH, CowPeER, and CHATTERTON, does not contain so richa 
vein of ore as the more ancient. Elegance and study are its charac- 
teristics, rather than originality and imagination; and the productions 
of the few writers less known to the popular reader are not so preg- 
nant with ideas as the obscurer among the elder bards of Britain. 
This disadvantage, however, is in no way chargeable upon the editor; 
who has exercised the same discrimination in his selections of pas- 
sages, and the same boldness and justness in the biographies, as in the 
former volume. This completes the specimens of the Poets of the 
past age; and we hope its success will encourage Mr. Hau to give 
us next year those of the present day, as he proposes. The specimens 
of Artists are not very remarkable either; but they are on that account 
more in accordance with the poetry they illustrate. The small size of 
the plates is unfavourable to the development of grandeur and power; 
but as these are qualities that do not much belong to modern painting, 
the pictures are seen to greater rather than less advantage in the mi- 
niature engravings: they concentrate the effect of the more forcible 
designs, and set off the prettiness of those that are less striking. 

The artists who contribute to the present volume are all living, ex- 
cepting two,—namely, FLAXMAN, whose classic bas-relief of a mother 
and children looks like SrorHarp in marble; and GAINsBokouGH, of 
whom we have but an uncouth specimen, in the portrait of a stupid 
little girl. The pictures are mostly landscapes and rustic figures, in 
which the modern painters excel. Among the few designs of figures, 
are ‘* The Birth of Vanessa,” by Harvey, which has the poetry and 
grace of SrorHarp, with more correct drawing; ‘ The Crucifixion,” 
by Dansy—a scene of portentous horror; ‘* The Hermit,” by Fraser 
—his Robinson Crusoe in a cowl; ‘ Chatterton’s Dream,” by PYNE— 
in which the shadowy forms of the vision are akin to the imaginative 
conception of the poet; and Lrstir’s “© War and Mercy ”—a clever but 
commonplace allegorical design. Younc has found a congenial illus- 
trator in Von Houst, and ‘ALLAN Ramsay in his namesake ALLAN. 
Kyicur’s “ Auld Robin Gray” expresses the pathos of the ballad; 
and Miss Corzaux’s “ Mourner” embodies the sentiment of Locan’s 
“* Braes of Yarrow.” Puippine’s clever picture of a farmer tasting a 
new brewing, makes a fitting illustration of Pxiuips’s poem of 
“* Cider”—albeit the drink was intended for ale in the painting. 
WEBSTER has personified SHENSTONE’s “* Schoolmistress ;” and: Buss 
has pictured the citizen of the last age in his ‘¢ one-horse shay,” with 
the comic gusto that belongs to him, and the quaint fidelity of Bun- 
ByRY. CRISTALL’s “ Welsh Girl,” OaKktey’s “ Gipsy,” and Ro- 
BEnrson’s “ Gipsy Mother,” are characteristic studies‘and effective pic- 
tures. Crarer’s “ Orphans” have too theatrical a look; SHAYER’s 
“ Farmer’s Boy” is not simple enough, though the harvest-scene is 
pretty; and Dersy’s “ Cast-away” wants the repentant expression of 
the Magdalen. Boxa.t's “ Persian Maid” does not look peculiarly 


Oriental ; and Woon's “ Cupid and Psyche” is nothing more than a 
graceful academical group. , 


‘The landscape scenes are more uniformly satisfactory ; they are true 


to nature, and treated with the refinement of modern art. The co- 
lumn supporting the winged Lion of St..Mark at Venice, is one of 
Bonincton's choicest bits. ‘The Plough,” a charmingly truthful 
English scene by Lee; Vicxers'’s View of Oxford; Corman’s of 
Eton; ConsTaste’s “ English Landscape ;” Cortry FIeLpine’s 
“ Shipwreck ;” BentTLEy’s picture-of a similar subject; Priest's of 
a stormy scene after a wreck; StpNEY Cooper’s “ Kine at Eve;” 
Ba.mer’s “ River Scene ;” a scene on the Thames by Boys; and the 
view of London from Greenwich Hill, by SwNey SHEPHERD,—are each 
and all beautiful of their kind, and show the great strength of the 
English school in homely landscape. Creswick’s ‘“* Hawking” scene 
reminds us of WouverMANs’ and Barrett's classical landscape of 
Ciaupe and Poussin. 

The engravings are highly elaborated, and forcible in effect ; and 
the distinguishing features of the pictures appear to be well preserved. 
Some of them are too heavy; but this arises from the quantity of co- 
lour and the numerous details brought into so small a focus. Alto- 
gether, this is one of the richest picture-books of the year. 


NEW PRINTS. 

FraseEr’s picture of “ Robinson Crusoe Reading the Bible to his Man 
Friday,” is not only the artist’s best work, but is one of the few simple 
and characteristic illustrations of our popular works of fiction that 
modern painters have produced. ‘The scene has an appearance of 
reality answering to the verisimilitude of Drror’s description. One 
might fancy the artist had actually peeped into the cave, and seen the 
involuntary hermit clad in his goat-skin dress, sitting leaning on a bar- 
rel, with a block for his footstool and a sail for a table-cover ; his dog 
asleep under his feet, his cat purring at his elbow, his parrot perched 
on his shoulder, and the faithful Friday kneeling before him, preparing 
grain, but looking up from his occupation to listen to the instructions 
of his master. The motley furniture of the rocky cabin arranged in 
orderly confusion, is pictured with skill and force, and greatly contri- 
butes to the effect of the whole. This picture has been engraved in 
mezzotint, by CuarLes G. Lewis, in a masterly manner: not only is 
the character of the picture preserved, and the texture of the different 
objects well discriminated, but the reverential earnestness in Friday’s 
face and Robinson Crusoe’s grave look are faithfully conveyed. Robin- 
son Crusoe’s attitude and expression are, however, not animated enough 
for the occasion: he is rather musing than discoursing. This is the 
only defect of the picture. 

© The Country Squire and the Gipsies,” one of the most interesting 
and original of Hancock's paintings, has been engraved in mezzotint by 
Henry Quititey. The old squire, attended by his clownish servant, 
has stopped before a gipsies’ encampment on the edge of amoor. An 
old man is earnestly descanting upon the.merits of a puppy that he 
holds in his arms, and a handsome woman of the tribe is telling the 
rustic’s fortune. The squire has a weak, peevish look; but the gipsy 
man’s physiognomy is very characteristic. Nothing can be truer and 
more lively than the eagerness of his look and action. The boy watch- 
ing the pot, and the dogs scattered about, one of whom is straining up 
to her pup, complete the picture. The squire’s horse is admirably 
drawn ; but is not the body a leeile too long? The engraving seems, as 
fur as our recollection serves us, to be a faithful copy of the original. 





PORTRAITS OF MALIBRAN. 
OF the various prints that we have seen, professing to be portraits of 
Ma isran, four only appear to have been drawn from the life, and to 
have any pretensions to likeness. 

1. The lithographic drawing by Grevepon, (of which a faint copy 
has been made in. London, the Paris print being scarce;) which re- 
rembles her in feature, but is too large in person, and has a meek look 
of passiveness not characteristic of her animated and excitable nature. 

2. A picture by Ducatsng, also a French print, engraved in mezzo- 
tint by Turner; which has a look of affected sublimity, that de- 
stroys our faith in the likeness. These two have been the favourite 
originals from which numerous copies with variations have been made. 

3. A picture by HurtstTone, lithographed by SHarp; which is as 
much like Mrs. Bisnop as it is like MaLipran. 

4. A profile head by ALFRED CuaLon, lithographed by Lane; 
sketched as she was seen looking at the ballet atter her performance 
of Fidalma, at the King’s Theatre. This is a true and characteristic 
likeness—especially the upper part of the face. The intent look, the 
dilated nostril, and the wilful mouth, express the sensitiveness and 
caprice of the original. The lips, however, have not sensibility 
enough ; being too harshly defined. The mouth is always the most 
difficult part of the face to draw correctly, as it is that feature which is 
least under control. 

Tosome copies of this drawing is attached a spirited sketch of the 
actress as she appeared in Fidalma. The contrast is striking; and the 
more so because the features of the lovely young creature may -be 
traced in the wrinkled and bearded visage of the old maid. 

There is likewise a full-length lithographed sketch of MaLiBran in 
Fidelio, by ABsoLoNn ; which is a correct and graceful representation of 
her appearance in that character, but does not pretend to be a physiog- 
nomical likeness. 


The ever-active and unsubduable Haypon, from his dreary retiree 
ment in the King’s Bench prison, addresses the following letter to the 
Morning Chronicle, on * the new light in art.” 

“‘Sir—The young artists are now running wild about “ a new light,” which has sud- 
denly madeits appearance. This is the way every season! ‘There is always some toy 
to draw off attention from severe thinking and bard work, Instead. of running mad 
after this new light, with great deference I recommend them earnestly 10 make 
the most of the vld one—to draw hands, feet, and heads diligently, to dissect deeply, 
and master the construction of men and aniuals, and the connexion of art with manu- 
facture. If the new light will help them more effectually in these. great and necessary 

points of reformation than the old one, there can be no objection to its use; but if it be 
Tikely to draw them off, it had better be laid aside for the present. 
«J am your obedient servant, -B. R. Haypon,” 


The “ new ligbt,” which serves Mr. Haypon asa text for this 
pithy and in some respects sensible admonition to students, is the 
Hydro-oxygen, or “ Drummond ” light, which has been employed with 








such effect inthe gas microscope. It promises to be very serviceable 


in evening academies, for drawing from the living ‘model and the 
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antique. Its purity makes the light from oil or common gas appear 
thick and red in comparison. Its intensity only requires to be modi- 
fied by some medium that will soften the shadows without impairing 
the purity of the white rays, to render it available, and more like day- 
light than any other artificial mode of illumination. It is not a mere 
* toy,” but a real utility, in its way. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 27th inst., in Guildford Street, Lady Potock, of a daughter, 

On the 18th, at Aldenham, Herts, the Hou. Mrs. Cuar.es Bourton, of a daughter, 

On the 22d inst., at Brighton, the Lady of Epmunp Bryan, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 12th ult.,at Nice, the Lady of Joun A, M’Dovatt, Esq,, of a son, which sur- 
vived only two days. 

On the 25th inst., at Dulwich Hill, Mrs. Henry Youna, of a daughter. 

On the 18th inst.,in France, the Lady of Captain Witt1am Henry Honus, of a 
daughter, 

On the 22d inst., the Wife of a mechanic, named Wants, in Ryder's Court, Fitzroy 
Square, of four children—three boys and one girl. Wallis is sixty-five years of age, 
and bis wife fifty; and ten years have now elapsed since she previously gave birth to 
any children, and they were twins. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d inst., at Burrisafarney Church, Henry Trencu, Esq., second son of Wil- 
liam Trench, Esq.,’of Cangort Park, King’s County, to the Hon. Grorarana Bioom- 
FIELD, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

On the 25th inst., at Trinity Church, Chelsea, James Epwarp Gorpon, Esq. R.N., 
late M.P. for Dundalk, to Barbara, daughter of the late Samuel Smith, Esq,, of 
Berkeley Square, and Woodhall Park, Herts. 

On the 25th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, M. Gerarp Anrorne nE Bar- 
NEVELD DE METERIN to Manrcaret Erskine, Widow of the late Sir John Gordon, 
Bart., and daughter of the late Richard Campbell, Esq., of Craigie, North Britain. 

On the 20th inst., at Madron, Cornwall, the Rev. Joan ARMsrronea, M.A., son of 
the late John Armstrong, Esq., of Alverne Hill, to Mary Awn, second daughter of 
John Scobell, Esq., of Nancealverne, in the same county. 

On the 19th inst., at Park Lodge, Stirling, Arca1BALD Sconce, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, to, CARnoLine, youngest daughter of the late Nathan Atherton, Esq,, of 
Calne, Wilts; also at the same time, Henry Aruerton, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Harriett, third daughter of the late Robert Sconce, Esq.. of Stirling. 

On the 22d inst. at St. James’s, Westminster, H. St. Vincent Rose, Esq., late 
Captain in the Royal Regiment of Lancers, to FRaNcEs, second daughter of the late 
Rev. Edward Roberts, of Lyme, Dorset. 

On the 20th inst., at Preston, Lancashire, James Faris, Esq., of Lancaster Place, 
London, to Sinsnxa, eldest daughter of the Rey. Bowater James Vernon, incumbent 
of St. Peter's, in the former place. 

On the 25th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, having previously been married 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, Cuartes Dormer, Esq., secoud 
son of the late James Dormer, of Wasperton, Esq., Warwickshire, to Janz, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. R. C, Long, of Dunston Hall, Norfolk. 

On the 25th inst., at Castle Bellingham, Ireland, J. W. 8S. Smirn, Esq., Major 14th 
Light Dragoons, to Marianne, eldest daughter of John Woolsey, Esq., of Milesdown. 

On the 17th inst., at Dooncan Church, Major Arrnur Kennepy, of the late 18th 
Regiment of Hussars, to MaBeLua, relict of the late Kenrick Morris Jones, Esq., of 
Moneyglass. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th inst., at Penn House, near Amersham, the Countess Hower. 

On the 20th inst., at his house in Montagu Square, Rear-Admiral Joun Marrnanp. 

On the 26th inst., at his house at Edgeware, CuarieEs Day, Esq., in his 53d year. 

On the 19th inst, et Cheltenham, Henry Apams Mayers, Esq., of Redland, near 
Bristol, in his 54th year. 

On the 24th iaet., Jorw M‘Donatp, Esq., of Claremont Square, Pentonville, formerly 
of the Island of Grenada, in his 92d year. 

On the 24d inat., at Hendon, in his 60th year, W1LL1e@ WiLLovess? Passcorrt, Eeq. 
of Threadneedle Street. 


On the 24th inet, at Cheltenham, Lady Grant, relict of Sir Aucu1BaLD GRANT, 
Bart., of Money musk. 


On the 26th inst., at Richmond, Surry, Tuomas Cavett, Esq., of the Strand, London 
in his 64th year, 


On the 26th inst., at his residence in Brompton Square, Gzorer Cotman, Esq,, in 
his 74th year. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Oct. 25. 


PARTNEREHIPS DISSOLVED. 

F, H. and J. Stacey, Chichester Place, Gray's Inn Road, grocers—Peck and Co. New- 
castle-upon-T yne, grocers—Case and Blunt, Mortimer Street, Portland Street, milliners 
—Lowe and Ede, Fenchurch Street, tea-dealers—Longbottom and Matthewman, Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, tea-dealers — Littlewood and Griffith, Hampstead Road, butchers— 
Livett und Parker, Birmingham, patent-writing-instrument-manufacturers—Brier and 
Dutton, Spring Water Print Works, Cheshire, calico-printers—J. and H.Grayson, Huth- 
waite, Yorkshire, horticulturists— Earle and Browne, Lombard Street, attoruies—Dadley 
Stuart, Manchester, surgeons—Brown and Co, Santa Anna @e Tamaulipas, Mexico— 
Richardson and Mounsey, Crosthwaite, Cumberland, woollen-manufacturers—Salmond 
and Bremners, Bristol, tailors—Holdsworth and Booth, Shaw Hill, Yorkshire, stuff 
merchants—Schofield and Son, Limefield, Lancashire, drapers—B. and R, Shiers, Man- 
chester, fancy-drill-manufacturers— Flower and Fletcher, New Brentford, butchers—Ser- 

eant and Co. Lombard Street, tailors—E. and S. Narbrough, Ollerton Street, Hoxton 
New Town, umbrella-furniture.manufacturers—Willowholme Soda Water Company, 

Carlisle, soda. water-manufacturers— Spence and Snidle, Leeds, joiners — Scholefield 

and Teale, Leeds, attornies—Barkers and Co. Preston, Lancashire, cotton-spinners— 

Brierly and Hamer, Laneside, Lancashire, cotton-spinuers—Parkins aud the Borough 

of St. Marylebone Bank, Cavendish Square, bankers; as far as regards Parkins—Busk 

and the Shareholders or Proprietors in the Borough of St. Marylebone Joint Stock 

Bank, Cavendish Square, bankers, 

BANKRUPTS, 

Batrey, Witn1am and Wii.iaMm, Whitecross Street, curriers, to surrender Nov. 7 

ec. 6: solicitor, Mr. Poole, Clement’s Inn Strand; official assignee, Mr. Lackington’ 

Basinghall Street. , 
Bares, Samuen, Derby, grocer, Nov. 9, Dec. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Young and Val- 

lings, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

CuretruaM, Samvet, and Wapswortu, THomas, Macclesfield, silk-throwsters, Nov. 7, 
Dec. 6: solicitors, Messrs, Bell and Co, Bow Churchyard; and Messrs. Grimsditch 
and Welsh, Macclesfield. 

Cxrarx, Joun, Crooks, Yorkshire, builder, Nov. 5. Dec. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Walter 
and Pemberton, Symond’s Inn ; and Messrs. Turner and De Lara Sheffield. 

oox, Josepn Harpwick, Birmingham, licensed retailer of beer, Nov. 2, Dec. 6: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Blackstock and Co, Temple ; Messrs, Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn; 
and Mr. Hodson, and Mr. Reece, Birmingham, 

GARDNER, Joun, Gloucester, smoke-jack-maker, Nov. 15, Dec. 6: solicitors, Mr, 
A’Beckett, Golden *quare ; and Mr. Lewis, Gloucester. 

M’C.ure, Roserr, Manchester, general merchant, Nov. 4, Dec. 6; solicitors, Messrs, 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr, Cooper, Manchester. 

Puipson, Winuram Hower, Birmingham, coffee-honse-keeper, Nov. 9, Dec. 6: soli- 
citors, Clarke and Medealf, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Colmore, Birmingham. 

Smirn, Henry, Ledbury, Herefordshire, grocer, Oct. 31, Dec. 6: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clark and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Collins, Ledbury. 

Witrramson, Tomas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper, Nov. 16, Dec. 6: solicitors, 
Messrs, Williamson and Hill, Gray’s Inn; and Mr, Ingledew, Newcastle-upon Tyne. 

DIVIDENDS, 

* Nov. 15, Liddell, Kensington, merchant — Nov. 15, Cheetham, Austinfriars, gun- 
wder-merchant — Nov. 15, Bone, Greenwich, cabinet-maker— Nov. 15, Linthorne, 
albrook, and Jolliffe, Crewkerne, Somersetshire, merchants—Nov. 15, Gimson, Lei- 

cester, straw-hat-dealer — Nov. 15, Smith, Cu:zon Street, Mayfair, furnishing-iron- 

monger—Nov. 17, Morgan, Rhosmaen, Carmarthenshire, tanner—Nov. 15, Smith, Ro- 


chester, linendraper—Nov. 16, Gomm, Leamington Priors, hotel-keeper—Nov, 21, Gar- 
rett, Brighton, builder. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brown, James, and Son, Edinburgh, cabinet-makers, Oct. 28, Nov. 11. 


Cunninoua, ALexanper, Bridgeton, Glasgow, grocer, Oct, 28, Nov. ll. 
Krag, Davin, Wick, baker, Nov. 1.26, 





Friday, Oct. 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVEd 

Ogilvie and Upham junior—Staley and Co. Lisbon, commission-merchauts— Pearson 
and Uo, Liverpool—Sharp and Paull, Foley Place, Marylebone, schoolmasters —Zin- 
craft and Croden, Bristol, spirit-dealers—Rouse and Meadows, Woodbridge, attornies 
—Barker and Shields, Manchester, tailors—Churchyard and Everitt, Woodbridge, at- 
tornies—Silke and Thompson, Manningtree, Essex, surgeons—Dawson and Hick, 

Rotherham, sawyers—Spittall and Matthews, Whitehaven, grocers—Elgar and Page, 
Dover, brewers—Viusou and Hookway, Bideford, Devonshire, tailors—Chappe and Co, 
Gomersall, thread-manufacturers—Gooper and Co. Bristol, brush-manufacturers; as 
far as regards J.T, Cooper—Reed and Garnett, Greengate, brewers— Tilly and Ca 
Falmouth, spirit mercnants—Culver and Co Ashton-under Line, cotton-spinners— 
Stanley, jun. and Co. Ashton-under-Line, machine-makers; as far as regards J.S.Stan- 
ley —Campbell and Co. Crutched{riars, wine-merchants— M'‘George and Gibson, Taun- 
ton, whitesmiths—Everest and Harding, Epsom, attornies, 

INSOLVENT, 

Tanner, lenny, Stepney, master-mariner, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Levers, Israrn, Manchester, corn-dealer, to surrender Nov. 12, Dec. 9: solicitors 
Messrs, Hadfield aud Co, Manchester; and Messrs, Johnson and Co, Temple’ 
London. 

GRiNSTEAD, Ricuarn Hatnes, Oxfdrd, grocer, Nov. 4, Dec. 9: 
nig-r, Newbury; and Mr. Parker, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Ad 

Macpoucat, Duncan, Liverpool, factor, Nov. 14. Dec. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford Row, London; aud Messrs. Radcliffe and Co. Liverpool. 

Newson, Joun, Chelsea, brewer, Nov 9, Dee. 12: solicitor, Mr, Willis, Sloane 
Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. ‘ 

ul Power, Grorce Hincxiery, Hay, Brecon, Nov. 16, and 
ssrs Joues and Son, Mark Lane; and Mr. Higgins, Hay. : 

Wuyratt, Tuomas, Islington, cabinet-maker, Nov. 4, Dec. 9; solicitor, Mr. Olivers 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane, 

Winsor, Witi1amM, Dodbroke, Devonshire, heer-seller, Nov. 5, Dec, 9: 
Mr. Sur, Lombard Street ; and Mr. Elworthy, Devonport. 

Woops, James, Stow ket, ironfounder, Nov. 8, 22, and Dec, 9 :_ solicitors, Mr 
Gudgeon, Stowmarket ; and Messrs. Walter and Co, Symond’s Inn. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Noy. 21, Wade, Lynn Regis, Norfolk, stariouer —Nov, 21, Bottomley, Beach Street 
Barbican, fan-light-manulacturer—Nov, 18, Rooks, Montague Close, Southwark 
coal-merchant—Nov. 25, Richardson, Liverpool merchant—Nov. 21,G. A, B. and G, 
A. Fielding, Portsea, brewers—Nov. 25. Thomas, Manchester, upholsterer—Nov. 21, 
J. Scholes and J, Wharton, Manchester, joiners. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, uniess cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Nov. 18. 

Brown Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, ship-broker—Hunter, St. Paul’s Church. 
yard, bookseller— Davies, Dowlais, Glamorganshire, draper—Savill, Holborn Bridge, 
baker— Hobson, Liverpool, mapseller—Hargreaves, jun, Wakefield, money-scrivener— 
Hadley, Birmingham, bone button-manufacturer—Travis, Manchester, drysalter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

M‘Guit1, Joun, Edinburgh, writer, Oct. 31, Nov. 13. 


solicitors, Mr. Piy 


, 
solicitors 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday, Monday} Tuesday |/Vednes. 


Thurs. | Friday 





3 per Cent.Consols....... 
Dittofor Account........+ 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 
New 34 per Cents......... 
Long Annuities sees 
Bank Stock, 3perCt....... 
India Stock, 10% p Ct...... 


205 
883 


834 


83} 883 
883 833 
874 $ 874 878 
963 964 964 
98% 984 98 

143 143 144 
206 2064 2054 


2564 256 2564 
Exchequer Bills, 14¢.p.dien! 2 dis, l gl 1 pm 
Ditto 2d....... 4 2 


seecsecece 3 
India Bonde,34 per Cent.. 6 5 3 


884 £883 

















FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening. ) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 924 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. 
Austrian 5 — — Ditto, ne}. coon GO — 
Belgian......++- 102g | Mississippi (New)..... 
Brazilian. . Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 
Buenos Ayres......-+- || New York(payble.1845) 5 
CMNERice saanisne seo |Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 

Solombian of 1824 .... HOhio. ..cccceccccesces 
a. eocccesecesecs Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 
Dutch ( Ex12 Guilders) 24 Peruvian .......eeeee6 6 
Ditto (Ditto)... Portuguese . 

French. .eesecceseeess Ditto, ... 

Ditt0....0.see ceceeees Ditto New ..seeeeeeee SD 
Greek of 1825....+++++ Prussian......e+eeeee8 4 
Louisiana.......seeee. 98 Russian of 1822 .....+. 5 
Mexican..cscsccceeees 16 Ditio (Metallic) ...... 
Ditto .cccccccceeceees 224 | Spanish Consolidated... 5 


seer eeeneeee 
seer 


see eeeeeeee 





WAAR GOS 


Hetty 


On 
KAA 
load 


Of. os. 
105f 25e. 


| 


° 
Q 


pideadddde 
| 





to 
S 
Fe 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, OCT. 28, 
s 


&. Be ete 
Wheat,Red New 42 to 48| Rye, New...... 30 .. 34 
ine.......+. 48.. 58, Barley, Stained 28 .. 34 
White, New.. 42.. 48 Malting...... 36..42 
Fine ........ 50.. 56) Malt, Ordinary. 58 
Superfine ... 5%.. 58) Fine....... 63 
Old _.eserses 58. 62] Peas, Hog. 


Se 8. Se 

.. 41 | Oats, Feed, 23 ., 26 

4 - 26,, 28 

Boilers... ° ; 26 .. 2 

Beans, Tick ’ F 29,.30 

Old.. . 30 .. 3h 
02 87 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND 


(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good.. 78s to 95s. as 758.to 928. ...., ‘84s. to 905, 

Inferio: © « @ . 
0 ee 0 
ee 115 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
ATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD*, 

@s, 4d, to % 4 8s. &d, Od 3s. . to 





$ se eeeeee 
8 s 2 3 
4 0 w« 4 
s 0 5 


0 0 0 ve 

0 4. oe - 
Lamb cecccsceee 0 ® 0 « @ O . - 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, 
Wheat........ 47s Llé. | Rye... 32s. 5d. 
Barley. Sa 4 0 





Rape Oil...ccccecccceeseece 
eoseee Refined . 
seeee Linseed Oil .....eceess 
ALBrcccceseee 23 6 Peas ....6.0.- 36 Ll Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill, 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake o eeeee 
Wheat.....+.. 89%, 8d, coccee 2I8. Bd. Raw Fat, per stone... 
a8 COALS. 6a 
Wall’s End, Best ..,,,.perton 19s, to 255.646 
es pod 0 co £00 


Beans. ....... 41 


Peticcecseesss 15. © 
FLOUR, 


Town -made,...secesesssesesspersack 488.to 483. 
Seconds... secvececvceccesesesseees oe 48 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.. o 40 
Norfolk and Stockton......0....0+++ 36 «- 38 
BREAD..,. 6d.to 8d. the 4lb. Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 14¢.Ud .perdoz, 


HOPS. 
-perewt, 41. 48... 51. Os. } Silver,in Bars, Standard 
. - 610 7 W «eee New Dollars .....0. 
METALS. 
wee Lill, 0s.0d,to 


Oats.ceeeeeeee I 





ee eeeeee seeeeee 





SUGAR. 
Muscovado....seseeees percwt. 4458 34d, to 
Molasses...... B05 ee 


BULLION 


per o 











Kent Pockets. 
Choice Ditto. 
Sussex Pocket 
Superfine Ditto, 


POTATOES. 
per ewt. 01, 03. 0d. to Ol. Os, Od. 
sees o19 .02 0 


oo @ 15 
-5 5 








Scotch Reds 
Middling .. 
Ware ... 


Quicksilver... "perlb. 0 
Copper, Cake, per ton 104 
0 3 6 Lead, Pig ssescesseeceee O 





00 
0 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
On MONDAY, the Tragedy of KING JOHN, 
To conclude with ALADDIN, 
On Tuesday, OFHELLO; Othello, Mr. Macready. 
Jago, Mr. Vandenhoff. Cassio, Mr, Charles Kemble. 
Boxes 4s. Half-price 2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price 1s.; Lower 
Gallery ls, Half-price 6d.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 
price. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
MONDAY, and DURING THE WEEK, 

A new Burletta called ROSINE ; or, Am I a Princess? 
After which SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
Toconclude with THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, 
Box-Office open from 19 till 4. 





HE THAMES TUNNEL, near the 
Chureh at Rotherhithe, on the Surry side of the 
River, being now in active progress, is open to the public 
every day (except Sundays), from Nine in the Morning 
until Dusk. Admittance One Shilling each, Both Arch- 
ways are brilliantly lighted with Gas, perfectly dry, and 
he descent is by an easy Staircase. Upwards of 80 feet 
/ We been added to the length of the Tunuel (which at 
Pete recommencement of the Works measured 599 feet 6 
inches), making above one half of the projected distance 
now completed; and the Promenade in the Visiter’s 
Archway is extended 100 feet beyond the former distance, 
By Order, J. Caarnier, Clerk of the Company. 
N.B. There are conveyances to the Tunnel, by an 
Omnibus, every half-hour from Gracechurch Street, and 
three times daily from Charing Cross, and the Green Man 
and Still, Oxford Street ; also by the Greenwich and Wool- 
wich Steam- Boats, from Hungerford Market, Queenhithe, 
and Fresh Wharf, at 9, 11, 2, and 4 o’clock. 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, 28th Oct. 1836. 


OCIETY of BRITISH MUSICIANS, 
under the immediate Patronage of their Most 
Gracious Majesties and their Royal [ighnesses the 
Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. The Sub- 
scribers and the Public are respectfully informed that the 
CONCERTS for the ensuing Season will take place at 
the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on the following 
evenings: 
Wednesday, Dec. 7, 1836 | Wednesday, Jan. 25, 1837 
— Jan. 11, 1837 | — 22, — 

Tickets (transferable) for the Six Concerts. One 
Guinea anda Half each, are now Ready for Delivery, 
and may be obtained of Mr. Jacosp Erar, Treasurer, 23, 
Berners Street, Middlesex Hospital, 

TEAM FO DU ND EE. 

The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, Jonn 
Wisnart, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf, ou Wednesday next, the 2nd day of 
November, at 6 o’Clock, Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices. 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at the Steam Wharf, 

7 Ex.1zaBetH Hore, Agent. 


272, Wapping. 

ANOTHER STUPENDOUS, MAGNIFICENT, AND 
POWERFUL NEW STEAM SHIP FOR LEITH, 
EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW. 


HE GENERAL STEAM NAVIGA- 

TION COMPANY’S NEW STEAM SHIP CLA- 
RENCE, Doveat Turner, Commander, is appointed to 
leave Downe’s Wharf on Saturday next, the 5th of No 
vember, at 8 o’clock in the evening, and the Brunswick 
Steam Wharf, Blackwall, at 10 o’clock at night. 

In building and fitting out the Clarence no exertion 
or expense has been spared in rendering her more worthy 
of patronage than any steam ship yet provided for the 
accommodation of the Public. 

In magnitude of her dimensions, the extent and 
arrangement of her accommodations, and the transcend- 
ant splendour aud elegance of the Saloon and Cabins, 
the Clarence must be unhesitatingly pronounced the 
largest, most powerful, and perfect Steam Ship in the 
kingdom, and worthy of her royal name. 

The CLARENCE, which was built by Messrs. Wi- 
gram and Green, is 2000 tous burden, and propelled by 
engines of 400 horse power. Her Saloon, which is capable 
of dining with comfort 200 persons, is fitted up ina style of 
surpassing grandeur. On her deck, and communicating 
with the Saloon, are seven spacious and beautifully-fur- 
nished State Cabins, presenting more the appearance of 
a floating mansion or palace than a ship. The Sleeping 
Cabins (in which the berths are so ingeniously arranged 
as tomake the undulating motion of the ship imper- 
ceptible,) will be found in chasteness to harmonize with 
the splendour of the Saloon. The Ladies’ Cabin is 
divided on each side into apartments containing four 
berths each, the centre forming a private Saloon. The 
great advantage of a total absence of the vibratory 
Motion, inseparable from almost all Steamers, need not 
be enlarged upon. 

To secure berths, and for further particulars, apply at 
Colman’s Steam Offices, 61, Charing Cross ; at the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Steam Company's Office, 33, Leaden- 
hall Street; at the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’sOfiices, 37, RegentCircus, and 69, Lombard Street ; 
and Downe’s Wharf, Lower East Smithfield, from whence 
the Ship starts, C. R. Corman. 


ERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM 
CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief 
upon the first application, and speedily eradicates them 
without paiu or inconvenience, as the following proves : 
_ Sitl have gre - at pleasure in bearing witness to the 
virtues of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single 
bottle of which, in the year 1829, I was perfectly cured 
of two inveterate corns, and was enabled to walk with 
fase, which had not been the case for several years, nor 
have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them 
since, “ Yours, J. NicHouns.” 
)4, Catherine Street, Commercial Road, Jan.20, 1836.” 











—— Feb. 8, — 




















\ A further testimony to its merits, no less strong, is 


fully proved by the ingenuity which some unprincipled 
persons have exercised to imitate its fitle and appearance, 
and to substitute for it an article not merely inefficacious 
bat. mischievous, It is therefore necessary to ask for 
Al¥ozham's Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent; and 

wat J. A. Sharwood is written on the outside wrapper, 
ad bone others are genuine. Sold by J. A. SHaRwoop, 
og sgate Without, iu Bottles at ls. lid., ls. 9d., 


Venders, and by appointment of most Medicine 


AW.—A Respectable Practitioner has 

a Vacancy in his Office for an ARTICLED 
CLERK. Premium moderate, References given and 
required; none but Principals will be treated with ; 
Letters containing Name and Address to be sent di- 
rected Mr. Sanvett, No. 54, Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, London, 


ERTFORDSHIRE COTTON 
L 


MILLS. 

CAPITAL, £500,000. In SHARES of £10 Each, 
Deposit, Five Shillings per Share. 
Provisional CoMMITTEE. 

Charles Davison, Esq. Lieut.-Col, Morrison, 
Henry G. Goldney, Esq. W. G. Morris, Esq. 
With power to add to their number, 

The advantages that this County has for the introdue- 

ion of Cotton Mills, when the present seat of its locality 
is daily showing the want ef means adequate to its grow- 
ing prosperity, has induced the formation of the present 
Company. 

The towns of Rickmansworth, Watford, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Berkhampstead, and others, are well situated, 
being on the verge of the Grand Junction Canal, the 
Birming ham Railway,and from the plentiful supply of 
good water, for the purposes of steam power in the 
thoroughfare to the seat of manufacture, Manchester, and 
also to London, this County must, at no distant period, 
become the Manchester of the South of England; the 





| population are now very badly employed, particularly 


the youthfal portion, who are more easily initiated, and 
better adapted for the Cotton Trade. 

The object of this Company is to establish Mills for 
the purpose of Spinuing Cotton Twist and Yarn, for the 
manufacture of sheetings and calicoes by steam power, 

The Company will have the advantage of the latest 
improvements in machinery, which of itself is of vast 
importance over many of the old mills. 

An Act of Parliament will be applied for to establish 
this Company under the title of the Hertfordshire Cotton 
Mill Company, and limiting the liability of each Sub- 
scriber to his respective Shares, and authorizing the 
Directors to increase their capital, should they deem fit 
to do so,and to take advantage of other eligible situa- 
tions in other Counties South of the Trent. 

The Company will be conducted by a Board of Direc- 
tors, and a Superintendent aad Manager, who is to be the 
present projector. 

A Deposit of Five Shillings per Share to be paid on 
the Shares being allotted, the residue in such portions 
and at such periods as the Directors shall think fit; no 
call to exceed Ten Shillings per Share, of which public 
notice shall be given of at least twenty-one days, and 
should any such call remain unpaid at that period, the 
Company shall have the power of declaring them for- 
feited, and applying the proceeds to their funds. 

To those not acquainted with the Cotton Trade, it is 
from official returns shown that the consumption of raw 
cotton in 1820 was 125,646,000 pounds; and in 1832 it 
had swelled to 259,930,000 pounds. It is still increasing, 
and very large fortunes are still being made by it. 

Applications for Shares to be made, post-paid, to Mr. 

.G. Lander, 8, Gray’s Inn Square, London; Mr. A, 
Cook, 15, Old Bond Street, Bath; Mr. James Harrison, 
95, New Street, Birmingham; Mr, George Goldsmith, 
Lecture House, Watford; the Bucks Gazette Office, Ayles- 
bury; Mr. Joseph Maunders, Weymouth; Mr. W. H. 
Land, Sharebroker, Bristol; Mr. Heury Barker, Solici- 
tor, Manchester; Mr. Robert Anderton, Solicitor, Wigan ; 
or to Mr. King, Sharebroker, Liverpool. 





Ls KYAN’S PATENT, 

For the Preservation of all Timbers, Canvas, and Cordage 
from Dry-Rot, Mildew, and Decay. 
Constituted by Act of Parliament. 

The Directors of this Company inform the public that 
tanks on an extensive scale are now established at the 
following stations in London, where every facility is af- 
forded to shipbuilders, timber-merchants, builders, car 
penters, &c. for the preparation and seasoning timber, 
deals, and all descriptions of wood, according to the 
patent process, 

The trade and others may be accommodated with the 
use of saw-pits on the Company's own ground at either 
of the London stations, for the purpose of converting 
timber of large dimensions into scantlings, &c. thus com- 
bining the advantage of a more speedy completion of the 
process and a saving of additional expeuse of cartage, &c. 

Principal Station —South Dock, West India Docks, 
Branch Stations — Grosvenor Basin, Pimlico; Canal 
Basin, No. 4 Wharf, City Road; Grand Surry Canal 
Dock, Rotherhithe. 

Canvas, &c. for sails, rickcloths, awnings, tents, &c. 
will be prepared if sent to either of the above Stations. 

The Directors will grant licences to shipbuilders, tim- 
ber-merchants, &c. for tanks on their own premiscs, 

Prepared timber can be obtained, or timber can be sub- 
mitted tothe patent process, at the premises of Messrs. 
Cusitt, Gray’s Inn Road; Messrs. GRIsELL and Pero, 
York Road, Lambeth; Messrs. Baker and Son, Stan- 
gate Wharf, Lambeth; to whom licences have been 
granted hy the Company. 

Teims of licences and further particulars may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, at 2, Lime Street Square, Leaden- 
hall Street. 


O THE TIMBER TRADE. 
ANTI DRY-ROT COMPANY. 

KYAN’S PATENT for the Preservation of Timber, 
Canvas, Cordage, &c. from Dry-Kot, Mildew, and Decay. 

The timber trade are respectfully informed that, by 
permission of the Board of Customs, and pursuant to an 
arrangement with the West India Dock Company, timber 
may be now removed from the bonding yards and pre- 
pared at the tanks of the Anti Dry-Rot Company, South 
Dock, West India Docks. 

This arrangement will at once enable the trade to 
meet orders for exportation or home consumption with 
the greatest promptitude; and it will only be necessary 
for the holders of wood goods to address {their orders to 
the West India Dock Company, who will deliver them at 
the tanks and receive them back again and repile them ; 
the expense of removal, preparing the goods, aud repiling, 
to be paid on delivery. 

The Directors of the Auti Dry-Rot Company pledge 
themselves that every possible attention shzll be paid 
to the proper preparation of timber; and they feel it in- 
cumbent on them to call the attentign of the trade to 
the important fact, that after undergoing the process the 
goods may remain any length pf time, either in pile or 
afloat, perfectly secure from decay. 








2, Lime Street Square, Oct, 19, 





HE DIRECTORS of the LONDON 

AND GREENWICH RAILWAY COMPANY 
feel much disappointment at having to announce to the 
Public, that the opening of the Railway from London 
Bridge cannot take place on the Ist of November, as they 
had confidently expected, in consequence of the delay 
in the delivery of the Iron Work for the Bridge over 
Bermondsey Street ; the whole of which they are, how- 
ever, happy to say is on the spot, and as that work is 
now proceeding with all possible activity, the Directors 
are assured that in afew days they may fix with certainty 
the time at which the ceremony will take place, every 
other part of the Work being now complete. 

The Company's Carriages run every half-hour from 
Bermondsey Street to Deptford, from 8 in the Morning 
till 8 in the Evening. 

By Order of the Board, 
T. Y. AKeRMan, Secretary. 

26, Cornhill, 27th October 1836, 


OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY 
KR COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, in pursuance of 
the provisions contained in the Act of Parliament, that 
the FIRST GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
will be held at the OFFICE of the COMPANY, 10, 
Coleman Street, London, on THURSDAY, the 10th 
day of November next, at One o’Clock in the Afternoon 
precisely, 

No person claiming to be a Proprietor will be entitled 
to vote at such Meeting, unles: he has b en registered as 
a Proprietor in the books of the Company. All persons, 
therefore, holding scrip certificates, or bankers’ deposit 
receipts, are required, on or before the 3lst day of Octo- 
ber next, to transmit such certificates or deposit receipts, 
together with a claim for registration, according to the 
annexed form, free of expense, to the Secretary, who will 
give a receipt accordingly. Onand after Thursday, the 
29th day of September instant, Certificates of Shares, 
under the common seal of the Company, will be ready for 
delivery to Proprietors, who will be required to leave their 
scrip certificates one clear day for examination. 

P.S. L. Grenrecr, Chairman, 
J.S. Yeats, Secretary. 
Railway Office, 10, Coleman Street, Sept. 23. 
FORM OF CLAIM. 

Sir, [hereby give you notice that I claim to be regis- 
tered as Proprietor of | Shares in the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, being the holder of Certificat+s num- 
bered , and forwarded to you herewith, 

Name at full length 





Address .....scccccesss eveccee . 
Designation or profession ..+..++.+e+6 
J.S. Years, Esq. 


OUTH-EASTERN BRIGHTON, 
LEWES, and NEWHAVEN RAILWAY, 
Capital 1,200,000/. in Shares of 50/, each, 
Deposit 2/. per Share. 

ProvistonaL COMMITTE®. 
L. A. Burton, Esq. London ; E. Halswell, Esq. London 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. | Col. Hodgson, ‘Tunbridge 





G. Beauclerc, Esq. London | Wells 
Thos. Blake, Esq. London | H, Leggatt, Esq. Oak Hill, 
Robert W. Blencowe, Esq. forth 


The Hooke, Chailey Honourable Captain Maude 

Sir Charles Blunt, Bart. R.N. 
M.P. Captain Pringle, R.E. 

Frances Scaven Blunt,Esq. | Honourable GeneralSt John 
Crabbett, Worth Chailey 


George Borradaile, Esq. | J.V.Shelley, Esq.Maresfield 
London J. Shewell, Esq. London 


James Burton, Esq. St. 
Leonard’s on Sea 

Captain Cole, Newhaven 

H.C. Dakeyne, Esq. London 


H. Shirley, Esq. Pepping- 
ford Park, East Grinstead 

Sir F. Shuckburgh, Bart. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Spink, 


Colonel Davies, Dane Hill, London 
East Grinstead E. Suart, Esq. Tunbridge 
H.C. M. Dyer, Esq. London Wells 


H. Elphinstone, Esq. M.P. | R.G. Thomas, Esq. London 
Lientenant-Colonel Fan- | G.'T. Thomas, Esq. London 
shawe, R.E. The Hon. Gen, Trevor, 
B. Godlee, Esq. Lewes Glyndebourne, Lewes 
E. Graham, Esq. The Hall, | Robert Trotter, Esq. Borde 
Worth Hill, Cuckfield 
With power to add to their number. 
Enoineer—W.A. Provis, Esq. 
Consuttine Enoinerr—W, Cubitt, Esq. F.R.S. 
Banxers—Messrs. Esdaile and Co. 
Soticrrors—Messrs. Clutton and Fearon, and Messrs 
Currie and Woodgate. 
Szcretary—J.S, Yeats, Esq. 

The Provisional Directors give Notice, that the Share- 
holders of the South-Eastern Railway Company whu 
shall have registered before the Ist of November next, 
will be entitled to an allotment of the Brighton Shares 
to a limited amount, provided the option is declared on or 
before the 17th day of November, 

They further give notice that no applications for Shares 
from other parties can be entertained. ¥ 

The Line passes by way of Godstone, West Hoathly, 
Plumpton, and Falmer, to Brighton, making the whole 
distance under 50 miles, of which upwards of 20 miles 
will be common to Dover and Brighton. 

The Parliamentary Survey is complete, and the Pro- 
spectus, with a Plan, may be obtained on application at 
the Office, or from any of the Agents in the country. 

Railway Office, Oct. 25, 1836. J. S. Yeats, Sec, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


a pure extract of Camomile Flowers, prepared bya 
peculiar process, by which all the medicinal properties of 
rather more than one ounce of the flowers are concen- 
trated into four moderate-sized Pills. They are mild in 
operation, and have proved wonderfully successful in re- 
moving every symptom of indigestion, sick head-ache, 
loss of appetite, giddiness, heart-burn, costiveness, > 
tions of the skin, and all complaints arising from a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs; they require no 
alteration of diet, and persons who have suffered from in- 
digestion for several years have, by their use, in a few 
aveeks perfectly recovered, which is the m«s* convincin, 

oof of their efficacy. Sold by A, WILLoUGHBY an 
Co. (late B. Godfrey Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, and nearly all respectable Medicine 
Venders. Be particular to ask for “ Norton's Pills” 








for, in consequence of their great success, some upprin- 
upled persons have prepared a spurious imitation. 
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NALEDONIAN 
. COMPANY. 
Incorporated in 1805 by Royal Charter. 
OFFICE, No. 8, WELLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, SOUTHWARK. 

Established for the. Insurance of Lives, granting Im- 
mediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities, and En 
dow ments with or without return of Premium, aud for the 
Purehase of Reversions, &c. 

The following area few of the advantages to be derived 
by Persons insuring with this Company : 

First. In addition to the benefits whieh Mutual As- 
surance affords to the Assured, the security of an ample 
Capital is given. 

Second. The Rates of Assurance are lower than most, 
and as low as any of the Offices in London. 

Third. Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quar- 
terly. 

Fourth. Liberty to the Assured to pass, in time of 
ace, from one part of Europe to another by sea or land, 
without payment of additional premium. 

Fifth. Loans granted on security of Policies. 

Sixth. The strictest secrecy observed in all cases 
transacted with the Company. 

Seventh. Liberal Allowances for the Surrender of 
Policies. 

Eighth. Claims payable three months after death. 

Ninth. No Entrance-Money charged. 

Every particular may be obtained by application at the 
Office, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock, 


HE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE, 
the most portable ever invented, measuring only 63 
inches lony, 24 wide, 4 of an inch deep, in fact the size of 
a pocket -book, and contains one pair of Mecut’s lvory 
Handle peculiar Steel Razors, his Magic Strop ane 
Comb, Badger-hair Shaving Brush, his Patent Castellated 
Tooth-brush, and a neat useful Nail-brush, Price only 
25s. The same with Hair-brush and Soap-dish, 35s. To 
military men, and asa steam-boat and travelling com- 
panion, this invention must prove an invaluable acquisi- 
tion, the articles therein being all of the first quality. 
An uncommon variety of other Dressing-cases for both 
gentleman and Ladies, either in Fancy Woodsor Leather, 
at all prices, from 20s. to 30 guineas, at Mecu1's Cutlery 
and Dressing case Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street, 
London, (four doors from Cornhill). An extensive Stock 
of Leather Writing-cases, Work-boxes, Bagatelle Tables, 
Razors, Razor Strops, Sheffield Plated Goods, Tea Trays, 
Tea Caddies, &c, cheaper than any house in London, 
Every Article warranted, or the Money returned if not 
approved, 


os N Y FOREIGN CORRESPON- 

I DENTS.’’—Solomon, in the Stranger. 

The Emp’ror of Hayti wrote thus, t’other day, 

“Dear Warren—The first time you're sending this way, 

I want a few casks of your Real Japan, 

For we use it, per diem, a bottle a man ; 

And we challenge bright Phoebus our skins to be cracking, 

When we've polishedour hides w ith your Real Jet Blacking. 

E’en our ladies would blash to be seen by a lover, 

Till tiey've heightened their charms by a shining all over. 

I hear that you Whites know so little its worth, 

That you trample its merits quite down to the earth: 

If you'd sense the true colour of men but to choose, 

You'd be blacking your faces as well as your shoes,” 

ARAN KS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 

OF COPAIBA. 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di 
recitons accompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIB4 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From Josrrn Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London. 

“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Co- 
zethe. at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of 

ischarges in the male and female, and the results war 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 

Copaiba, (Signed) “ JosepuHenry GREEN. 
«46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Branssy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S, Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c &c. 

“Mr, Branspy Cooper presents his compliments to 
Mr. Georae Franxs, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrhea, for which disease Mr, Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

“ New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13, 1835.” 

From Witiiam Hentscn, Esq. No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, 
Holborn, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden, 

“My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in very 
many cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy, I have found it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
geueral health, than any other mode of treatment I know 
of: the generality of cases have been cured within a 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine, 
and some of them in less time than that, Have the 
gooduess to send me another supply. 

“1 am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

“ April 15,1835," (Signed) “ Win.1am Hentsca,” 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Koad, and may be had of his agents, Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon Street;, Edwards, 67, St. Paul's ( harch- 

ard; Thomas Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s ; 

Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 

Prout, 229, Strand ; Hendebourck, Middle Row, Holborn; 

Bowling, St. George’s-Circus, Surry Theatre; Watt's, 106, 

Edyeware Road, London; Evans, Son, and Co. 15, Fen- 

wick Street, Liverpool ; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower 

Sackville Street; Dublin; of J. and R. Raimes, Leith 

Wwk, Edinbergh; and of all Wholesale and, Retail 

Patent Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. ° Sold 

= bottles at 2s. 9d.; 4s, 6d.; and J1s. each. Duty in- 








Caution, — To prevent imposition, the Honourable 
missioners of Stamps have directed the name of 
“Groror Franks, BlackfriarsRoad,” to be engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 
N-B.— Hospitals, and other Medica) Charities, supplied 
“ene Mr Fane may be consulted, every da 
r. Franes every day,as usua , 
wntil 2 o’slock ‘ 
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GNES GRAHAM.—To the BENE- 
VOLENT.—The friends of this young female, 
convinced that she has been the victim of unparalleled 
cruelty, and having, after the most rigid scrutiny, dis- 
covered that her conduct has been in the most. trying 
vicissitudes irreproachable, earnestly solicit charitable aid 
to assist in providing for her present support, and to 
afford her instruction in some business by which she may 
be enabled to procure her future livelihood. Subscrip- 
tions received by Messrs, Charles King and Co. Bankers, 
Bolton Street; the Borough of Marylebone Bank, Ca- 
vendish Square; at Garraway’s Coffee-house, "Change 
Alley; by Mrs. Dagnalls, No. 1, Titchfield Street, Dean 
Sireet, Soho; R. B. Smith, Esq. Solicitor, 16, Furnival’s 
Inn; Mr. De Vear, Currier and Leather seller, 44, Lisle 
Street, Leicester Square; Mr. Ballierie, Bookseller, 219, 
Regent Street; Mr. Manning, Jeweller, 152, Regent 
Street; and Mr, Dadley, Bootmaker, 148, Regent Street. 


ILVER TEA SERVICES. — 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS have the pleasure to 
submit the Prices of the two following PATTERNS of 
SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, which have 
been generally approved, The form of either is new and 
elegant, and the workmanship such as no cost can excel. 
COTTAGE PATTERN, 





7 > 
Paied s. d. 
Tea Pot (strong) .. oe 0 
Sugar Basin, gilt.....+...- nes 16 
Cream Ewer, gilt... 84... 10 
Coffee Pot ....... tee ve 0 


is 


6 


Tea Pot (strong)... 6 
Sugar Basin 2 
Cream Ewer .. ees 8 
Coffee Pot...os0.000 0000000008 29 6 


Complete 912 6 
A variety of upwards of fifty different patterns of 
Silver Tea and Coffee Services may be selected from, 
varying from the plainest or the most richly embossed. 
A. B. SAVORY and SGNS, Goldsmiths, 14, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank of England. 





This Day is Published, Price Is. coloured, _ 


VIEW of the GREAT SYMPA- 

THETIC NERVE (with a Descriptive Explana- 
tion), showing the intimate Connexion of the Organs of 
Hearing and Sight, the Derangement of whichis a fre- 
quent cause of many obscure Diseases of the Ear and 
Eye; reduced from Manec’s Grand Plate. 

By J. H. Curtis, Esq. Aurist to the King. 

2. A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the EAR, with the most approved Modes 
of Treatment, accompanied with Plates of the Organs of 
Sensation, exhibiting the Distribution of the Nerves. 
lllustrated with nearly 100 interesting Cases. 7s. 6d. 

London; Loneman and Co.; and H, Rensnaw, 356, 
Strand. 

In small 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 
DISSERTATION ON CHURCH 
POLITY. 
By Anprew Coventry Dick, Esq. Advocate. 
House of Lords. 28th August 1835, 

Lord AnerpEEN—“ With respect to the opinions of in- 
dividuals composing the Commission, I may refer to a 
hook published by one of its members, which I admit to 
be very ably written, and to contain the best argument in 
favour of the Voluntary system that 1 have seen. ‘This 
production displays great moderation of language, but is 
composed in a spirit of bitter hostility to every religious 
establishment, which the writer endeavours to show 
must necessarily be unjust and unchristian.” 

Earl of Minro—" That book was not written against 
the Church of Scotland.” 

Lord ABERDEEN—“ Be that as it may ; persons hostile 
to any connexion betwees Church and State, or to any 
Church Establishment whatever, cannot well be friendly 
to the Church of Scotland.’ 

Lord MELBourne—“ That gentleman (Rev. Dr. 
M‘Farlane), stated Mr. Dick, to whom my noble friend 
has alluded, to be a very respectable man, and that his 
book was the best on his side of the question. Now, I 
don’t think that the fact of this gentleman having put 
forth the doctrine imputed to him temperately, tmode- 
rately, and a philosophical toue and manner (for no bit- 
terness or acrimony is charged against his production), 
should disqualify him from forming one of the Commis. 
sion,”’ &c. &c, 

“ Written with learning, and an earnestness that be- 
tokens sincerity.”"—Rev. Juhn Collinson'’s Answer to A. U. 
Dich. Esq. 

ApaM and Cuarues Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Loneman, London. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, &e¢.—MEDI- 

CAL ETHUICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal, Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1. The 
Z£2yis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the ueglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2, The Syphilist contains practical observa 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: “ These books ean 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contaiu as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience”’— London Morning Journal. 
“ The precepts coutained in this work are interesting and 
useful.” — Edinburgh Paper. “ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper.“ These 
works have passed through twenty editions, ‘They com- 
bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac 
cordingly.” — Dublin Weekiy Journal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood aud Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafion Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh ; 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each, Messrs, Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of the country can. be treated successfully 
on their deseribing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
Temittance for advice and medicine, which can be for. 
warded to any part of the world, Nodifficulty can occur, 
as the medicines will be renee f packed, and éarefully 
es from observation.—7, ‘Lancaster Pluce, Strand, 

2, 











® be BOOK CLUBS and FAMILIES 
Book Clubs and Families are supplied with all 
the New Publications, Magazines, &c. British and Fo- 
reign, by subseribing to CHURTON’S (late Bull and 
Churton’s) PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
26, Holles Street. 
TERMS, 
First Class—The Year........ 
Second Class—The Year 
Extra Class—The Year 010 
The Catalogue, containing more than 20,000 volumes 
of Standard Works, in the English, French, German, 


Italian, and Spanish Languages, can be had on applica- 
tion. 


} EW SYSTEM AT BULL'S 
LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET, 
LONDON. 

Besides being insured all the New and Valuable Pub- 
lications, English and Foreign, for perusal, Twenty-four 
Volumes at a time for 6/. 6s.the year, Subscribers are en- 
titled to have, as a retarn, any of the New Works they 
wish to possess to the amount of Two Guineas, and Cata- 
logues, Boxes, &c. free of expense. 

BOOK-SOCIETIES are also supplied in all parts ¢* 
the United Kingdom at less than One Guinea per Annuy’ ) 
toeach member. Full particulars, with a copious List, 
including all the Valuable New Works, will be sent per 
post, as a single letter, on application to Eowarp Butt, 
Librarian, 19, Holles Street, four doors from Cavendish 
Square. : 


HE PERUSAL of NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS, LIBRARY, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square, 

Subscribers to this Establishment have peculiar ad- 
vantages from its connexion with an extensive publish. 
ing business chiefly devoted to the productions of the 
most popular writers, and with which the Library is 
liberally supplied, 

Families resident in the same neighbourhood may 
unite in a single subscription, and may receive all the 
New Works for perusal at any distance from Town, and 
in any quantity, by a moderate yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly subscription, 

Book Clubs are aiso supplied on most advantageous 
terms, 

Application (post-paid,) for Catalogues and Terms to 
Messrs. SaunpeRs and Or.ey, 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 











THE PETIT COURIER DES DAMES: or, 
JOURNAL OF FRENCH FASHION, 
S and J. FULLER most iespectfully 
@ inform the Nobility and Gentry, and their Sub- 
scribers to the above elegant Jourual, that it arrives from 
Paris every Week, and is delivered to them on the Satur- 
day, at 12s. the Quarter, or 2/. 8s. the Year ; forming a most 
useful and interesting work of reference of elegant Fe- 
male Costume, and an epitome of the latest French 
Fashion, 
34, Rathbone Place, London, 


THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY, 
On Sunday, November the 6th, 
HE NEWS will contain a beautifully 
executed Engraving on Wood of this splendid 
Building, occupying the entire width of the paper, 

Au Early Edition of this LONDON FAMILY 
WEEKLY JOURNAL is Published every SATUR. 
DAY MORNING at FIVE O'CLOCK, in time for tho 
First coaches, containing, in addition to the variety of in- 
formation for which it is distinguis: ed, the London Ga- 
zette of FRIDAY, the closing prices of STOCKS and 
allthe MARKETS. It may be received at every place 
within 100 miles on Saturday Evening, and at those more 
distant early on Sunday Morning. 

32 COLUMNS—PRICE 44 ONLY. 

London Office, 28, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 
Orilers received by all Newsmen in Town and Country. 

This is the only Weekly Journal which by its exclusive 
information supersedes the Saturday daily papers. 


DR. HALL ON BLOOD-LETTING, 
Just Published, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
BSERVATIONS ON BLOOD.- 
LETTING, founded upon researches on the 
Morbid and Curative Effects of Loss of Blood. 
By Marsuatt Haut, M.D. F.R.S. L, and E. 

“ We believe the credit of having first put forward ina 
strong light the practical utility of attending to these 
points (biood-letting) is eminently due to Dr. Marshall 
Hall, © + O@re"e 

“ We may take this opportunity of reeommending Dr. 
Hall's valuable work to our readers, They will find in 
ft several rules and observations of great importance re- 
lative to blood-letting as a diagnostic of diseases,” — Medi- 
cal Gazette, Nov. 1835. 

Also by Dr. Hatt, 

CRITICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS on 
the CIRCULATION of the B!|. OOD; especially as ob- 
served in the Minute and Capillary Vessels of the Batra- 
chia and of Fishes, 8vo. with Plates. Price 9s, 

Loudon: SHERWoop, GILBERT, and PipeR, Paternos- 
ter Row. 











Just Published, 


N HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE 
GLOBE, and of the Progress of Discovery in the Pacific 
Ocean, from the Voyage of Macer.an to the Death of 
Cook ; Being No. XX1. of the 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

In One Volume, contain ng 496 pages, and illustrated 
by a Portrait of Cook, engraved by Horsburgh after 
Dance ; a Fac-simile of his Observations of the Transit 
of Venus in 1769; and T'wenty-ove highly-finished En- 
gravings by Jackson, Price 5s. in cloth boards. 

*,* This Volume exhibits the History of Maritime 
Enterprise in one of the most interesting Regions of the 
World. durivg a period of more than two centuries and? 
halt. It contains, besides many others, Narratives of thé 
Voyages aud Adventures of Vasco Nuuez de Balboa, the 
discoverer of the South Sea—Magellan—Quiros—Schow 
ten and Le Maire—Tasman—Commuodore An:sou—Byroa 
—-Wallis—Carteret and Buugainville: The Account fof 
Captain Cook's Voyages is ample and comprehensfve, 
and is very fully illustrated {rom the Works of re#ev 
English and French Navigators; and in the Meno a 
his Life is embodied some valuable information, for w 
the Publishers are indebted tothe Relatives of his Family. 

Published by O.iver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and: 

Simrxin, Mansuaut, and Co, London. « 
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HE BOOK OF GEMS 
FOR 1837. 

The new and concluding volume of this costly and 
splendid work is now ready. It contains upwards of 
fifty beautiful engravings. all from original pictures, A 
more desirable present-book could not have been devised. 
Its contents are ‘“‘ not for a year, nor for an age, but for 
alltime.” It is a book by itself. We believe that the 
combined talents of fifty-three artists were never before 
brought to the illustration of one volume. 





NEW WORKS ON FLOWERS. 
Just Ready, in one small vol. elegantly bound in silk, 


HE FLORAL TELEGRAPH; 


A new Mode of Communication by Floral Siguals, 
adapted to every Season of the Year. 
THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. Hae, 
With beautifully coloured Plates. 
« A more lovely and, in some senses, a more instruc- 
tive book could not be published.”—Monthly Review. 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 
Fifth Edition. 
To which the above is designed as a Companion. 
Saunpers and Otuey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





IMPORTANT WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED, 


Beautifully printed from new type, Price 6s. 


SSAI SUR LA LITTERATURE 
4 ANGLAISE. 

Par M. le Viscount pe CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Forming the Third Volume of the Sranparp Frenca 
Works. 

Also Vols I. and IIL. Price 6s. each, 
SOUVIENS PENDANT UNE VOYAGE EN 
ORIENT. Par M. pe LAMaARTINE. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN EASTERN 
AFRICA. 
Descriptive of the Zoolus, their Manners, Customs, &c, 
with a Sketch of Natal. 
By NatHantie, Isaacs. 
In 2 vols. with a Map and Four Illustrations, Price 1/. 1s. 
“These volumes are acceptable, tor hitherto little has 
been known of that portion of Africa to which they are 
devoted.” \. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 
INDIA. 


By the Reverend Hoparr Caunter, B.D. 
Tn 3 vols, Price 1. lls. 6d. 


4, 
FELLOW COMMONER. 
In 3 vols. Price ll. lls. 6d. 
Etwarp Cuurroy, Pablic Library, 26, Holles Street 


THE 





Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. 

HOUGHTS ON PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION, and the True Mode of Improving 

the Condition of Man; and on the Study of the Greek 
and Latin Languages. 

By Cuaries Catpwetn, M.D. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Clinical 
Practice iu Transylvania University. 

With Notes by Roserr Cox, and a Recommendatory 
Preface by Grorce ComseE. 

“ It is concise, luminous, and philosophical, and writ- 
ten throughout with energy and eloquence.’’—Glasgow 
Constitutional. 

“ We earnestly recommend to all who have children to 
educate, an attentive perusal of these ‘ Thoughts.’ ”— 
Analyst. 

“It forms a valuable addition to a class of writings 
which have of late acquired great popularity.”— Belfast 
Northern IV hig. 

Apam and CHarvues Brack, Edinburgh; Lonaeman 
and Co, London. 





Just Published, in 1 thick vol. foolscap 8vo. 8s. cloth, 


HE SEVEN AGES OF ENGLAND; 

or, its advancement in Arts, Literature, and Sci- 

ence, from the Earliest Periods to the Present ‘Time. By 

Cuarues Wiviiams, Author-of “ Art in Nature,” “ Trea- 
sures of the Earth,” &c, &c. 

“We know of no single and moderately sized work, 
where half of the facts and materials which enter into 
the present volume are to be found, It is a production 
highly deserving the study of ail, and of youth especially.” 
—Monthly Review. 

“This is a work not destined to pass away with the 
ephemera) productions of the day. It is a solid work, re- 
plete with accurate views, aud containing much sound 
information upon a great variety of deeply interesting 
topics." — Evangelical Magazine. 

“Mr, Williams has furnished in this volume an epitome 
of our national progress as repiete with facts as any epi- 
tome ; but in place of the dryness for which works under 
that title are known, lively aud delightful in the mode of 
their narration. No person can read it without learning 
much of what he was previously ignorant.”— Leeds Mer- 
eury, 

New Work by the Rev. R. Watsu, LL.D. 

Just Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 32s. cloth, with 

Engravings and Maps, 

A RESIDENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE during 
a period including the Commencement, Progress, and 
Termination of the Greek aud Turkish Revolutious. By 
the Rev. Roserr Wausu, LL.D. M.R LA. 

“ Our readers are already acquainted with the ability 
and excellent qualities of Ur. Walsh iu various walks of 
literature. and are, doubtless, prepared to find here, as 
they will find, a very pleasant and a very instructive pro- 
duction.” —/ iterary Gazette. 

“These are two delightful volumes. The matter is 
various, ‘The manner animated, with a touch of courtli- 
ness. It is along time since we have met with such au 
attractive work.” — Spectator. 
wie Know of no moderv publication that has superior 

alms Upou the world cf letters.””—Neuw Monthly Mag. 

We shall look iu vain for any account of the Otto- 
mans at all to be compared with this.”—Juha Bull. 
By the “ame Author. 
1. NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM CON. 


STANTINOPLE TO ENGLAND, 4th Edit. post 8vo.) 


Price 6s. cloth. 
2. NOTICES OF BRAZIL, 
oer B.«. Price 34s, 
onduu: F., Westie 
Court, 


With 
yand.A, H. Davis, 10, Stationers’ 


In 2 vols. Sv, 





Just Published, Price 5s. cloth boards, 
TATISTICS OF PHRENOLOGY ; 


or, a Sketch of the Progress and Present State of 
that Science in Britain. 
By H.C. Watson, F.L.S. &c. 
By the Same Author, 

REMARKS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBU- 
TION of BRITISH PLANTS,6s. 6d. And 

The BOTANIST’S GUIDE to the LOCALITIES of 
the RARER PLANTS of ENGLAND and WALES, 
10s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





MODERN MAHOMEDISM: FRENCH CATHOLIC 
REFORMED CHURCH. 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER 


for NovemBER, will contain the Religious Opinions 
of the ‘Turkish Chargé d’A ffaires at Paris; a full account 
of the operations of the New and Rising Sect of Reformed 
Cathol.ecs in France; a glance at the late “ May Meet- 
i Memoir of the Rev. Richard Wright, many years 
itarian Missionary ; a full and accurate Report of a 
Decision in the American Court of Chancery on a Case 
resembling Lady Hewley’s; New Marriage Act; Evan- 
gelical Magazine, &c. &c. Price 1s. 

Suerwoop and Co. 








VALUABLE WORKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY W. R. M‘PHUN, 
Trongate, Glasgow. 

And may-be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Fifth Edition, Price 6s. 

M'ACNISH’S ANATOMY OF 

DRUNKENNESS. 

“ This little book is evidently the production of a man 
of genius.’— Blackwoud’s Magazine. 

2. MACNISH’S PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. Price 
7s. Third Edition, 

“This isone of the most interesting and delightful 
volumes we have for a long time met with. It is full of 
amusement and instruction, Over its details are thrown 
that luminonsness which alone flows from original ge- 
nius.”"— Ed nburgh Evening Post. 

3. THE BOOK OF APHORISMS. 
PytrHaGcorean. Foolscap 8vo, Price 5s. 

“ There are three essential qualifications of a success- 
ful writer of aphorisms. First, he must know the world, 
and be a shrewd and penetrating observer of men and 
manners. Secondly, he must have a dash of the humor- 
ous in bis composition; and, thirdly. he must be able to 
express his thoughts in brief, pithy, concentrated lan- 
guage. Of each of these qualifications the Modern Py- 
thayorean possesses an ample share, and hence his 
Aphorisms have much excellence.’’— Edinburgh Scotsman. 

4. THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE, 
Vol. I. complete. Price 7s. bound in cloth. 

**As might have been expected, the demand for this 
work has been such as never was known in the history 
of Glasgow periodicals. Before the work is well out, the 
whole of the edition is greedily bought up !”—Glasgow 
Free Press. 

5. THE SCOTTISH PU! PIT. 3 vols. Now finished. 
Price 8s. each; contaiving above 200 Sermons, all by the 
most eminent living Scottish Divines; forming a com- 
plete body of Practical Divinity. 

6. THE POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; vest pocket 
size, ls. 6d. gilt. On Diet and Regimen—On Exposure 
to Cold and its Effects—On the Use and Doses of Me- 
dicine. 

“This book is a most sensible and judicious little 
treatise on diet and regimen, on cold and its effects, and 
the use and doses of mediciue.”"—Glasgow Courier. 

7. THE MOTHER’S POCKET MEDICAL 
GUIDE. 1s. 6d. 

“ No mother should be without a copy of this useful 
publication.” —Greenock Intelligencer. 

8. THE \POCKET GUIDE TO DOMESTIC 
COOKERY. 1s. 6d.sewed. DITTO. 2s. bound. 

9. THE CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Eighth Edition, 1s. 

“A new edition of this exceedingly useful little book 
has made its appearance, and we are sure that it will soon 
become a standard in our schvools.”— Glasgow Free Press. 

10. THE CATECHISM OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Fifth Edition. 

ll. M‘PHUN’S GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW, 
Neatly bound in Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. Pocket Map of 
Glasgow, in a Case, ls,; in Sheet, 6d. 

“This is an exceedingly useful and respectable little 
work, * ® Numerous as have been the publications of 
Mr. M‘Phun, this is undoubtedly one of the best of 
them.” — Dumfries Courier. 

12. MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS; her Persecutions, 
Sufferings. and Trials, from her Wirth till her Death, 
With a fall exposure of the intrigues of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the Conspiracies and Perfidy of the Protestant Lords ; 
the Forgeries of Buchanan, Maitland, and Walsingham ; 
and the Calumnies, Misrepresentations, and Misfakes of 
Knox, Randolph, Robertson, Laing, M‘Crie, and Miss 
Benger. By James Rennie, A.M. A-L.S. and Professor 
of Natural History, King’s College, London. Second 
Edition, in 1 vol l2mo. Price 7s, Gd. boards, 

13. A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROTES- 
TANT REFOKMATION., 1 vol. Price 4s. boards. 

In a Series of Letters addressed to WinutamM CoBBeETT, 
in consequence of the Misrepresentations and Aspersions 
contained in his “ {History of the Protestant Reformation 
in Britain aud Treland” By William M’Gavin, Esq. 
Author of © The Protestant.” 

14. BIOGRAVPHIA SCOTICANA,. In 2 large vols. 
8vo. Thirtieth Edition. 

Now Ready, in one handsome 8vo. volume, dedicated to 
his Grace the Duke of Gordon, Price 21s. 

15. A DICTIONARY OF THE GAELIC LAN- 
GUAGE, containing many more Words than the Quarto 
Dictionaries; with their significations and various mean- 
ings in English; illustrated occasionally by suitable Ex- 
amples aud Phrases, avd Etymological Remarks. The 
first Part coutains Gaelic-Enyglish, the Second English- 
Gaelic, which ace give much fuller than in any of the 
Quarto Dictionaries. By the Rev, Dr, M*Leod Campsie, 


By a Mopern 


and the Rev, Priucipal Dewar, Aberdeen, 
16. BELL'S STATISTICAL SHEET ATLAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Ou a very Large Sheet, beautifully priuted at the 
Glasgow University Press, Price 1s..6d, or varnished on 


Just Published, 
HE Hon. Miss GRIMSTON’S 
Admirable Arrangement of the PRAYER-BOOK 
and LESSONS. A New and Pocket Edition, in 2 vols, 
32mo. One contaiuing the entire Morning Service, a 
the other the entire Evening Service, Dedicated by per- 
mission of her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent to 
her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 

London ; Jonn Hatouarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly, 
Of whom may be had also the larger size, in 2 vols. 12m0 
Price of the Pocket Edition, 24s. in morocco elegant, 

oe . os 2\s. in morocco plain, 
os ee as 16s. in neat calf, 
Price of the Larger Edition, 35s. in morocco elegamby 
ve ee « Os. in morocco plain, 
oe ee 25s. in neat calf, 





Second Edition. In super-royal 8vo. Price 8d. (contain- 
ing as much reading as au ordinary 12s. volume,) 


USSLA. By a MancuestEr 


MANUFACTURER. 

Contents—I. Russia, Turkey, and England. 

IL. Poland, Russia, and England, 
Ill. The Balance of Power. 
IV. Protection of Commerce. 

ENGLAND. IRELAND, and AMERICA; by & 
MancuesteR MANuFactureER. 6th Edit, 40 pages su- 
per-royal 8vo. closely-printed. Price 6d. 

WittraM Tart, Edinburgh ; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and 
Co. London. 








75, Old Broad Street, Oct, 28th, 1836, 
This Day is Published, 
Part VI. Price 2s. 6d. of 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS: 
of SANTILLANE, 
With 600 Illustrations by JzEan Giaoux. 
2 


Also, Part XII. Price 2s, of 
LES GEUVRES COMPLETES DE MOLIERE; 
With 800 Illustrations by Tony Jouannor, 
3 


Part IT. Price Qs. 6d. of 
HISTOIRE DE DON QUICHOTTE DE LA 
MANCHE. 


With 800 I!ustrations by Tony Jouannor, 
London; J. J. Dusocuer and Co.; 75, Old Broad: 
Street. Sold also by Cuartes Trut, Fleet Street; H. 

Hooper, 12, Pall Mall East; and all Booksellers, 





Sxconp Epitron. Just Published, Price 9s. 6d. Enlarged, 


NEW DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENGLISH, 
By the Rev. J. W. Nisiock, D.D. 
Head Master of the London High School. 

The ENGLISH PART contains all the chief words 
and phrases in the English language, and a classicab. 
Latin version of each word, 

The LATIN PART has above 1000 words and phrases 
of the purest Latinity, not in any other Dictionary ; and 
contains all Irregular Tenses of Verbs; Genitives, &c. 
of Heteroclite Nouns; all Irregular Participles; and in 
the Introduction are inserted the Horatian Metres— 
Key to Ditto—Poetical Feet and Metrical Combinations 
—Koman Weights, Measures, and Coins—Roman Nu- 
merals, &c. 

Either Part may be had separately, Price 6s. 

Printed and Published by A. J. Vaury ; and Sold by 

all Booksellers, 


CHEAP AND IMPROVED EDITION OF EUCLID 
Forming part o 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
Just Published, Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards: 


> 
LEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, 
ACCORDING TO EUCLID, as Improved by 
Simson and PLayrair; with further Improvements and 
Additions by A. Betu, formerly Mathematical Teacher 
at the Doller Institution. 

Great care has been taken to render this at once the 
most complete and cheapest edition of Euclid now before 
the British public. ‘ 

Published by W. and R. Cuambers, Edinburgh; and 
W.S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row, London, 

Schools Supplied by the Publishers or any of the 

Ageuts for “ Chambers’s Journal.” 








In small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, Price 9s.j6d. 
cloth lettered, ms 
HE EARTH, ITS PHYSICAL 
CONDITION AND MOST REMARKABLE 
PHENOMENA. 

By W. MuuurneerR Hieorns, 

Fellow of the Geolozical Society,and Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy, Guy’s Hospital. 

“ This Work has the rare merit of performing more 
than is promised in the titlepage ; it is, in truth, a guide 
to some of the most important branches of experimental 
philosophy, comprising, in a brief space, all that has yet 
been discovered respecting the physical constitution of 
the globe, and the natural phenomena connected with the- 
support of organized Jife.”"—Atheneum. 

** A deliberate and well arranged performance, from a 
competent hand, and displaying intelligence in the choice- 
of matter, and judymeut in assigning its proper cha- 
racter.”’—Literary Gazette. 

London: Wm. S.Oxr and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. Edinburgh: W.and R, CoamBers. 


Just Published, a Third Edition of 
FEW WORDS OF OBVIOUS 


TRUTHS. 
By an Unitarian Believer aa Divinity of the Son 
f 





o lo 

“If we have forgotten the name of our God. or lifted 
up our hands to any strange God. . .”"—Psalm 44, 21. 

It seems that “the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost” aud “our Lord Jesus Christ, 
God, and the Holy Spirit,” are equivalent expressions. 
So says the Trivitarian, so says the Unitarian. Ergo? 
But what do they thivk? The Unitarian feels it to ite 
fingers-erds when he bears the former simply read at his 
marriage ceremony; and where is the benediction, the 
salutation, or the doxology formed upon the latter to be 
found in any formulary of the Trinitarian? Ttre truth 
is (and it is not quite at the bottom of the well), that the 
test, are as twin as two children of different parents 
at the distance of several years from each other, They 
are not even of the same family. 











eapvas and roller, Pri: 


G, Fawpow, May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane. 


0150 


THE SPECTATOR. 





is Day, Price 3s. 
‘ ETTERS. of a REPRESENTATIVE 
TO HIS CONSTITUENTS, 
During the Session of 1836. By Colonel i yma 
Errincuam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, 
On the 10th of November. 
MR. MACRONE will Publish 
} ee EY . any 





N. 


C 


By the Author of “ Rookwood.” 





169, aware 20th, 1836. - 
ON TUESDAY 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No VL. will be Publisbed on TUESDAY 
*, and will contain: Conduct of Government— 
Peeraye Reform—General Education—Spanish Revolu- 
tion, &c. &e. 
«” Nos. 1 to 5 are still on Sale, 4s, each, 
James Ripeway and Sons, London; and by Order 
through every C ountry Bookseller. 





NEW DRAMA. 
Finely printed in 8vo, Price 1s. 6d. 
H E DALESMAN. 
A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS 
James Ripoway and Sons, Piccadilly : 3; and all 
Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, in an elegant volume, embellished 
with nnmerous Engravings, 6s. in orname rh - bds. 
NCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSA- 
TIONS with CHILDREN about the WHALE 
FISHERY and the POLAR SEAS, 
Re.re and Fiercuer, 17, Cornhill. 





CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 
This Day is Published, neatly bd. and gilt lettered, 1s. 6¢, 


OBBETT’S LEGACY TO PEEL; 
foretelling the present Crisis, and showing the 
difficulties that the Right Hon. Bart. would have to con- 
tend with on again taking office. 
By Wiii1am Consett, late M.P. for Oldham. 
Published at the office for Cobbett’s Works, 11, Bolt 
‘Court, Fleet Street ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just Completed, teens Ul. neatly bound in cloth, or in 
Numbers at 3s. 6d. each, 
EADS AFTER THE ANTIQUE, 

being a Series of Twenty Finished Lithogr: aphic 
Drawings after the most esteemed producti ions of Grecian 
Sculpture. The Selection of Heads is designed to eluci- 
date the ideal beauty of the Greeks, and is ‘accompanied 
by a Descriptive Letterpress. 

By BenJamin Rica. GREEN. 
London : G. Rowney and Co. 51, Rathbone Place. 


PRACTICAL WORK ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 
This Day is Published, Price 6s. cloth, 
TREATISE ON DIET AND 
REGIMEN; intended as a Text-Book for the 
Invalid and Dyspeptic. New Edition, much enlarged 
and improved, 

“ Without meaning to detract from the great merit of 
many works of the same kind, we m: Ly be allowed to si Ly 
that, as a fumily book, Dr, Robertson’s ‘ Treatise’ is un- 
equalled in the language.”—Sun. 

Cuartes Tit, 86, Fleet Street. 


MR, COOKE’S HISTORY OF 
TORIES, 








THE WHIGS AND 


Just Published, in thick 8vo. 2)s. Vol. I. of 
HE HIS RY OF PARTY. 


From the Rise of the Whig and Tory Factions, in 
the Reign of Charles II. to the passing of the Reform Bill. 
By Greorce Winorove Cooke, Esq. 

Awthor of “ The Life of Bolingbroke,” &e. 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 
bad 2° The present volume embraces the wra from 1666 
to 10 194. —Vol, I, will appeur early in the Session. 


CAMPAIGN OF ba 5 oo LEGION IN 





Just Published, Fi ia go Svo, 10s, 6d. cloth, 


YWELVE MONTHS IN THE 
BRITISH LEGION, 
By an Orricer of the 9th Regiment. 

“ A pleasanter book—fall of hair breadth escapes and 
comical adventures, told withal in a most lively, natural 
manner—we have not met with for a long period, It will 
urnish standing jokes at every mess table of both services 
ni all parts of the world?’—Courier, Oct. 14. 

Joan Macxone, St. James’s Square. 


THE COUN TESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW 
NOVEL, 
This Day is Published, in post 8vo. Price 14s. 
HE CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. With Six Plates, 
from Drawings made expressly for the work by E. T. 
Parris; being Portraits of his Six Loves, beautifully 
engraved, 

“ There is an exceeding charm in all the produce of 
Lady Blessington’s pen, “All she writes is attractive and 
popular, . . A higher moral lesson has never been 
taught ina book.”"—John Bult. 

London: Lonaman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
HE DESULTORY MAN. 


By the Author of “ Richelicu,” “ ‘Che Gipsy,” &c. 
MEMOIRS OF 








Il. 
LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE 
OF CANINO. 
Written by Huimsetr. 
Ill. 


Tn 2 vols, post Sv 
MEMORIALS OF MRs. HE MANS. 
With Illustrations of her Literary Character and Private 
Correspondence. 
By H. F. Cuorvey. 
IV. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CONTINENT IN _ 1835. 
Bketches in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and 
France. 
By Professor Horrvs. 


Tn 2 vols, 8vo, 
MADRID IN 1836, 
By a Resipent Or Fick. 
VI. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS, 
A Second Series of * The Two Old Men’s Tales.” 


: VIL. 
INKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 
By the Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 
SaunpERs aad Orxey, Conduit Street, “Hanover Square, 





| LACK W OOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLIILI. for Novemper. 

Contents: I. State Education in France-—II. The 
House of Peers--III. The ree we Live in. No. 1—IV. 
The Metaphysician, No. 6—V. Toreno’s History of the 
Spanish Insurrection, &c. ney The Cherwell W aterlily 
—VII. Historical Painting—VII1. The Great Unknown 
—IX. Recollections of Cadiz during the Siege 1810, 11, 
12—X. In Malibran—XI. The Professor’s Dream—XII. 
Alcibiades the Man. Scenes in the East. 

Wittram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 

T. Cave. Ly Str: und, Lon ‘lon. 


A PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT HON. LADY 
JOHN RUSSELL, AND A LANDSCAPE VIEW 
OF POWIS CASTLE, 

Both heme engraved on Ste el, will be Published in 


e November Numbe r of 
fa Cc OU RT MAGAZINE AND 
“ Notwithstanding the 


LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 
reduction of Price from 3s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d, that has recently taken place, 
has lost nothing of its attraction. The 


this Periodical 

literary matter 

and the embellishments are both in the same good taste.”’ 
—Sunday Times. 


Epwarp Cuvurrton, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 





Inder the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On the lst of November will be Published, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LV. 
Price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPAZDIA, Part XLVI. Price 
ls. 6d, Six Volumes are now completed, and may be 
had, uniformly bound in cloth, Price 7s. 6d, each. 

THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, No. LIV, con: 
taining Portraiis and Memoir, of Hume, Dewirr, and 
Hamppen. Imperial 8vo. Price 2s. 6d, 

London; Cuarues Kniaut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street, 





On the lst of November will be Published, 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part IX. 
Price 2s. The Work is also Published in Weekly 
Numbers, Price 6d. each; and the First Volume has been 
just completed, Price L7s.6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
THE COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER, No, 
XLVII. Price 6d. 
THE MUSICAL LIBRARY, Part XXXII. Price 2s. 
Six Volumes of the Mustcat Lisrary have been 
published, Three of Instrumental and Three of Vocal 
Music, which may be had, uniformly bound; the first 
Four, Price 10s. 6d. each, the last Two, Price 12s. each, 
Also Three Volumes of the SupPLEMENT To THE MusicaL 
Liseany, Price 7s. Gd. 
London: c HARLES Knient and Co 
MAGAZINE, 


H E 
T For NovemBer, 


Will contain, among other interesting Papers, the 
following : 
. Snarleyyow; or, the Dog Fiend. By the Author 
of “ Peter Simple,” &e. 
The Treasure Seeker. 
ero" aga of Lucien Bonaparte. 


. 22, Ludgate Strect 


METROPOLITAN 





~ 


Written by Him- 


elt, 
Mg x Old Maid’s Petition. 
Goéthe, 
Sclniler. 
Paleotti, a Tale of Truth, 
World Weariness. 
. Ardent Troughton, 
the Reefer.’ 
. Church Ornament. 
. Auto Biographical Sketches. 
2. Sleep ¢ and Death. 
3. The Fio.entine Merchant. 
. The Author, 
. Reflections on the Science of Phrenology. 
16. Hopes of the Future. 
. Cleveland. 
SAUNDERS and 0" rLey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


M & COLBURN 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE 
FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


SAI RPT #19 


By the Author of “ Rattlin 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Oct, 28. 


5 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
A Love Story. 
Iky the Author of “ Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols, 
Ii. 
BURKE’S HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY. 
Part XIII, 

To be completed in Three more Parts, comprising a 
Biographical and Genealogical Account of all the Emi- 
nent Families in the Kingdom, and upwards of 100,000 
Individuals connected with them, (On Monday, Oct, 31.) 

bl 


RAMBLES IN EGYPY AND CANDIA, 
With details of the 

Miuirary Power ANp Resources oF THOSE CoUNTRIES, 
And Observations on the Government, Policy, and 

Commercial System of MoHaMMED ALI, 
By Capt. C, Kocarort Scorr, H. P. Royal Staff Corps. 

2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

Also, Just Published, 
1 


THE DIARY OF A DESENNUYEE; 


A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions. 


v 2 vols. post 8vo, 


VIOLET ; or, THE ‘OPER A-DANCER. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, 


3. 
MRS ARMYTAGE: 
Or, Female Domination. 
By the Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 3 vols, 





Splendidly bound in morocco, Price 15s, . 
HE ENGLISH ANNUAL, 1837; 
containing Contributions by the most Eminent 
Writers, and Fourteen Engravings, viz.— 
Right Hon. Lady M,. Vyner | Her Grace the Dutchess of 
Right Ton. Lady C. Capel Richmond 
Culzean Castle Right Hon. Lady Stanley 
The Life Boat Right Hon. Lady Trevelyan 
Right Hon. Lady Howe Old Palace, Kew 
Rose Hill, Falmouth Right Hon. Lady Hanmer 
Castle Howard Mereworth Castle 
Tregothnan Castle 
E pwarp Cuurron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 
This Day is Published, elegantly bound in morocco, 21s, ; 
or large paper, with proof impressions of the Plates, 


21. 12s. 6d. 
‘Ess ORIENTAL ANNUAL 
By the Rev. Hopart Caunrer, B.D.; with Twenty. 


FOR 1837. 
two Engravings, in the finest style of the art, from Draw- 
ings by William Daniell, R.A. 
*,* A few complete sets of the three former Volumes 
of this Work may still be had, Price 21s. each. 
CuaR.Es TILT, Fleet Street 


NOW READY, ae W AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME, 


HE BOOK OF GEMS 
FOR 1837. 
Completing the Centenary of British Poets and 
British Artists. 
With Fifty-three splendid Engravings from Original 
Pictures. 
Saunpers and Orrry, Conduit Strect: 
Ireland, J, Cummine, Dublin; for Scotland, 
BraprFure, Edinburgh. 








Agents for 
BELL and 





Just Published, handsomely bound in morocco, 21s. 


HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE 
FOR 18387, being Series the third and-last; con- 
taining thirty-two highly-finished Views of the most re- 
markable places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, from 
Origival and Accurate Sketches taken on the Spot, Eu- 
graved by W. and E. Finden, with Descriptions of the 
Plates, arranged in the order of the chapters in the Bible, 

By the Rev. Tuomas Hartwwe tt Horne, B.D, 

Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

*,* Copies of two former volumes may still be had, 
the “whole forming the most complete and interesting 
series of Illustrations of the Bible ever offered to the 
public, and admirably adapted for a school prize or family 
present. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ; 


Sold also by C, Trx7, 
Fleet Street. 





On the Ist of November, Price 6s. 
VHE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
VOL. XV. 
Conducted by Sir Witttam Jarpine, Bart. 
Containing the 
NATURAL guistess OF 
y P. J. Setsy, Es 
Illustrated by 32 BIN cs tbe Plates, from Draw: 
ings by Lear; and Portrait and Memoir of Bewick by 
his friend the Rev. Mr. Turner. 
London; 8S, HicHLey, 32, Fleet Street; W.H.Lizars, 
Edinburgh ; and W. Curry junior and Co. Dublin. 


MR..CHARLES HEATH’s NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, in royal 8vo, Price 2s. 6d. the 
Third Part of 
HE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY, 
containing the principal Female Characters in the 
Plays of the great poet, engraved from Drawings by all 
the first Paiuters. Contents; 
1, Juliet... .cecccevccavce 
2. Isabella. . ° 


PARROTS, 





E. T. Parris. 
. K. Meapows., 
3. Rosalind... Joun Hayter, 
*,* Proofs, royal 4to. 4s ; India Proofs, 5s. The Plates 
may be had separately—highly coloured, 2s. ; plain, Ls. 
Cuarvues T11T, 86, Fleet Street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COAST SCENERY. 
This Day is Published, Price 2s.6d: the Third Part of 
INDEN’'S PORTS and HARBOURS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, with Views of the most 
remarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing-Stations on 
the Coast. 

The intention of the Proprietor is to give, in the above 
work, not only Views of the most considerable Ports and 
Harbours of Great Britain, but also of the most interest-. 
ing and picturesque Places on the Coast. 

The Work will be Published in Montbly Parts, each 
containing Four large Plates and a Vignette, engraved in 
the first style of art by Messrs. W. and E, Finden, from 
Drawings made on the spot expressly for this Work, by 
artists of distinguished talent, 

A few plain Proofs in royal 4to. 4s. India Proofs, 5s, 

Cuar.es TILT, Fleet Street. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S WORKS. 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ME, wipSHIPMAN EASY. 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple.” 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 
Second one in 3 vols. post 8yo. 

E KING’S OWN. 

Third niet in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE PACHA OF MANY TALES, 
Third Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
JACOB FAITHFUL, 

Fourth bre in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
PETER SIMPLE, 

“Captain Marryat is the man who has contrived to 
give us all the humour of Smollett without one particle of 
his indelicacy, and has consummated that which has 
hitherto appeared unattainable. His works have reached 
the highest pitch of popularity.”—John Bull. 

“ Captain Marryatappears to us to stand alone amongst 
the writers of his country in dep‘cting life as it is.— 
Spectator. 

“ He that imagined ‘ Peter Simple’ is a Sea Ficlding.” 
—Blackwood. 

SaunpDERS and Orxney, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
ns 











London: Printed by Joszpx Criayton,of No. 7, Winds’ 
sor Court, Strand; and Published by him“at No. 9, 
Wellington treet, Strand. 
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